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Preface  to  the  y\jviE^icy\N  JEJditiojm. 


The  object  of  reproducing  in  America  the 
following  beautiful  sketch  of  Lamartine’s  Colum¬ 
bus  is  not  to  substitute  it  for  the  more  learned 
and  lengthy  works  published  amongst  us  on  the 
same  subject  ;  it  is  rather  to  supply  to  young 
readers,  in  a  brief  compass,  the  leading  features 
in  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  so  that  they  may 
be  induced'  in  maturer  years  to  give  the  subject 
more  ample  study.  It  is  also  a  lamentable  fact 
that  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  reading  matter 
in  our  times  so  little  attention  is  given  to  mak¬ 
ing  popular  the  most  remarkable'  .epochs  and 
prominent  personages  in  human  history. 

We  hear  much  and  read  much  detrimental  to 
the  religious  opinions  universally  prevailing  in 
former  times ;  and  their  teachers,  especially  the 
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monks  and  friars,  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
blame  so  foolishly  and  indiscriminately  lavished 
upon  the  old  religion.  The  perusal  of  this  work 
will  show  what  part  these  had  in  the  discovery  of 
America  ;  and  the  reading  of  Mr.  Irving’s  splen¬ 
did  “  Life  of  Columbus  ”  only  gives  additional  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  same  effect.  That  the  world  may 
not  judge  too  severely  what  it  does  not  know — 
that  men  may  think  better  of  the  spirit  of  faith 
which  was  the  lever  in  the  character  of  every 
great  and  good  man — is  the  object  of  publishing 
this  little  work.  It  is  preeminently  a  story  of 
faith,  and  does  not  suffer  in  the  telling,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  its  author. 


JhE  JiIFE  YoYAQE^  OF  JuHF(If>TOPHEF{ 

pOEUJVIBUp. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Beneath  a  burning  noonday  sun,  which  shone 
scorchingly  upon  the  highways  of  Andalusia,  two 
travellers  on  foot  were  making  their  way  painfully 
over  a  hill  within  half  a  league  of  the  little  sea¬ 
port  town  of  Palos.  Their  shoes  were  worn  with 
travel ;  their  clothes,  which  were  above  the  garb 
of  poverty,  were  soiled  with  dust,  and  their  brows 
were  bedewed  with  perspiration ;  at  last  they 
stopped  and  seated  themselves  beneath  the  wel¬ 
come  shade  of  the  outer  porch  of  a  little  monas¬ 
tery,  called  St.  Mary  of  Rabida.  In  those  days 
the  Franciscan  convents  were  the  inns  of  those 
wanderers  whose  poverty  forbade  their  seeking 
other  resting-places ;  and  the  two  strangers, 
whose  exhausted  appearance  alone  would  have 
pleaded  sufficiently  for  hospitality,  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  monks. 
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One  of  the  travellers  was  a  man  who  had 
scarce  attained  to  middle  life ;  tall  in  figure,  ro¬ 
bust  in  form,  dignified  in  bearing,  noble  in  brow, 
of  an  open  countenance.:  with  a  pensive  look,  and 
a  sweet  and  gracious  smile. 

His  hair,. which  in  early  youth  had  been  light 
brown,  was  prematurely  streaked  upon  the  tem¬ 
ples  with  those  white  lines  bequeathed  by  sorrow 
and  mental  labor.  His  forehead  was  high,  and 
his  complexion,  naturally  ruddy,  had  been  made 
pale  by  study,  and  bronzed  by  sun  and  sea.  His 
voice  was  deep,  sonorous  and  penetrating,  as  the 
tones  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the  utterance  of 
profound  thoughts. 

There  was  nothing  light  or  careless  in  his  man¬ 
ner;  his  every  movement  was  staid  and  serious  ; 
he  seemed  to  regard  himself  with  modest  self- 
respect,  and  in  his  actions  to  resemble  the  pious 
reverence  and  recollections  of  a  man  who  remem¬ 
bers  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  God. 

The  other  was  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years 
old.  His  features,  more  delicate,  but  already 
marked  by  the  cares  of  life,  bore  so  striking  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  his  companion,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recognize  in  him  a  son  or 
brother  of  the  older  stranger. 
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These  two  travellers  were  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  his  son  Diego.  The  monks,  touched 
and  interested  by  the  noble  countenance  of  the 
father  and  the  grace  of  the  child,  which  con¬ 
trasted  so  strikingly  with  their  evident  poverty, 
led  them  into  the  monastery  for  needful  food  and 
repose  ;  and,  whilst  Columbus  and  his  child  re¬ 
cruited  themselves  with  olives,  bread  and  water 
at  the  guest  table,  went  to  tell  the  Prior  of  the 
strangers’  arrival,  and  of  the  singular  interest 
awakened  by  their  appearance.  The  Prior  came 
down  to  see  and  converse  with  them. 

The  name  of  the  Superior  of  the  Convent  of 
Rabida  was  Juan  Peres  de  Marchena,  formerly 
confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  then  reigning  with 
her  consort,  Ferdinand,  over  Spain.  A  man  of 
sanctity,  of  science,  and  of  thought,  he  had  pre¬ 
ferred  the  shelter  of  his  cloister  to  the  intrigues 
and  honors  of  a  palace  ;  but  by  this  very  means 
he  had  preserved  great  esteem  at  court  and  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Queen. 
The  steps  of  Columbus  could  not  have  been  more 
directly  guided  by  Providence,  nor  could  a  way 
have  been  better  opened  for  him,  by  a  sure  though 
invisible  hand,  to  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  princes. 

The  Prior  saluted  the  stranger,  embraced  the 
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child,  and  inquired  courteously  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  compelled  them  to  travel  on  foot 
through  unfrequented  roads  in  Spain,  and  seek 
shelter  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  a  poor  and 
lonely  monastery.  Columbus  then  proceeded  to 
relate  the  history  of  his  obscure  life,  and  to  un¬ 
fold  his  vast  conceptions  to  the  attentive  monk. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  the  eldest  son 
of  a  wool-carder  at  Genoa,  a  profession  once  lib¬ 
eral  and  almost  noble,  though  now  so  poor.  In 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  republics  of 
Italy,  the  artisans,  proud  of  reviving  or  discover¬ 
ing  branches  of  industry,  formed  themselves  into 
corporations,  ennobled  by  their  arts  and  influen¬ 
tial  in  the  State.  He  was  born  in  1436,*  and  had 
two  brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Diego,  whom  he 
afterwards  called  to  share  his  labors,  his  glory 
and  his  misfortunes.  He  had  also  a  younger 
sister,  who  married  an  artisan  at  Genoa,  and  was 
long  sheltered  by  her  obscurity  from  the  honors 
and  the  troubles  which  befel  her  brothers. 

Our  instincts  spring  from  the  earliest  objects 
nature  offers  to  our  senses  in  our  birth-place, 
above  all  when  they  are  grand  and  boundless,  as 
are  mountains,  sea  and  sky.  Our  imagination  is 
the  picture  and  the  reflection  of  the  first  scenes 
whereon  we  looked.  The  first  gaze  of  the  infant 


*  Some  say  ten  years  later. 
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Columbus  took  in  the  sea  and  sky  of  Genoa 
Astronomy  and  navigation  early  engaged  his 
thoughts,  which  wandered  in  these  wide  fields  of 
space.  He  filled  them  with  his  dreams  before 
he  had  learned  to  people  them  with  continents 
and  islands.  Thoughtful,  silent,  inclined  to  piety 
from  his  tenderest  years,  his  genius  even  as  a 
child  bore  him  far  and  wide  into  these  spheres, 
not  only  to  discover  more,  but  to  adore  the  more  ; 
for  in  all  the  works  of  God  what  he  sought  after 
above  all  things,  was  God  himself. 

His  father,  an  enlightened  man,  and  in-  good 
circumstances,  did  not  resist  the  natural  inclina¬ 
tions  of  his  studious  son.  He  sent  him  to  Pavia 
to  learn  geometry,  geography,  astronomy,  astrol¬ 
ogy  (that  imaginary  science  of  the  day),  and  nav¬ 
igation.  His  mind  soon  soared  above  the  limits 
of  these  then  imperfect  sciences  ;  his  was  a  soul 
that  always  went  beyond  the  line  at  which  the 
vulgar  pause  and  say,  “  enough.”  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  already  knew  all  that  could  be  taught 
in  these  schools,  and  he  returned  to  his  family  at 
Genoa.  The  sedentary  and  unintellectual  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  father  could  not  imprison  his 
powers.  He  made  voyages  for  many  years  in 
merchant  ships,  and  ships-of-war,  and  joined  in 
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many  of  those  adventurous  expeditions  sent  by 
the  Genoese  upon  the  Mediterranean  to  dispute 
with  Spaniards,  Arabs,  or  Mahometans,  its  waves 
and  ports,  a  sort  of  perpetual  crusade,  whereby 
traffic,  war  and  religion  made  of  the  Italian  seas 
a  school  of  commerce,  lucre,  heroism  and  devo¬ 
tion.  At  once  a  soldier,  a  scholar  and  a  sailor, 
he  was  seen  by  turns  on  board  the  vessels  lent 
by  his  country  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Naples,  in  the  fleet  sent  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  to  attack  Tunis,  and  in  the  Genoese 
squadron  against  Spain.  He  rose,  it  is  said,  to 
the  command  of  some  obscure  naval  expeditions 
in  the  public  service  of  his  country ;  but  history 
loses  sight  of  him  at  this  early  dawning  of  life. 
His  destiny  was  not  there  :  he  felt  himself  impris¬ 
oned  in  these  narrow  seas  and  little  undertak¬ 
ings  ;  his  ideas  were  vaster  than  his  country ;  he 
meditated  a  conquest  for  the  human  race,  and 
not  for  a  petty  republic  of  Liguria. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  expeditions,  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  at  once  gratified  his  passion  for 
geography  and  navigation,  and  increased  his 
humble  fortune  by  pursuing  the  study  of  art. 
He  drew,  engraved,  and  sold  maritime  charts,  and 
thus  earned  enough  to  keep  himself  alive.  He 
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was  less  anxious  about  profit  than  the  progress 
of  science.  His  mind  and  senses,  continually 
fixed  upon  the  stars  and  seas,  pursued  in  thought 
an  end  conceived  by  him  alone. 

A  shipwreck  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  a 
naval  combat,  and  the  burning  of  a  galley  which 
he  had  boarded  in  the  roads  of  Lisbon,  fixed  him 
in  Portugal.  He  flung  himself  into  the  sea  to 
escape  the  flames,  seized  an  oar  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  the  other,  reached  the  shore. 
Portugal,  devoured  just  then  by  a  rage  for  mari¬ 
time  discoveries,  seemed  the  very  place  for  him  ; 
and  he  hoped  to  find  there  opportunities  of 
launching  forth  at  his  pleasure  upon  the  ocean. 
In  this  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  but 
in  the  meantime  other  feelings  came  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  his  mind. 

In  his  daily  visits  to  the  chapel  of  a  convent  in 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  re¬ 
ligious  services,  he  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  soon  became  tenderly 
attached.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Italian 
noble  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  and  had  been 
confided  by  her  father  to  the  religious  of  this 
convent  during  his  absence  on  a  distant  voyage ; 
her  name  was  Filippa  da  Palestrello.  She  her- 
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self  was  charmed  by  the  pensive  and  majestic 
beauty  of  the  young  stranger,  whom  she  saw  so 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  services  of  the 
church,  and  returned  the  affection  he  had  in¬ 
spired.  As  both  alike  were  without  relatives 
and  in  a  foreign  land,  there  was  nothing  to  check 
the  attraction  which  drew  them  to  each  other ; 
they  married,  trusting  to  Providence  and  indus¬ 
try,  which  were  the  sole  portion  of  Filippa  and 
her  lover.  He  continued  to  make  charts  and 
globes  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  himself ;  and  his  productions  were  so 
perfect  that  they  were  in  great  request  amongst 
the  Portuguese  navigators.  Some  papers  of  his 
father-in-law,  which  came  into  his  hands  through 
his  wife,  and  his  correspondence  with  Toscanelli, 
the  famous  Florentine  geographer,  gave  him  at 
this  time,  it  is  said,  more  precise  notions  respect¬ 
ing  the  Indian  seas,  and  enabled  him  to  rectify 
the  then  confused,  or  altogether  fabulous  ele¬ 
ments  of  navigation.  Whilst  thus  absorbed  in 
domestic  felicity  and  his  geographical  contempla¬ 
tions,  a  son  was  born  to  him,  whom  he  named 
Diego,  after  his  brother.  His  only  associates 
were  mariners  who  had  returned  from  distant 
voyages,  or  were  dreaming  of  unknown  lands, 
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and  paths  untrodden  on  the  ocean.  His  studio 
of  charts  and  globes  was  a  well-spring  of  notions,  m 
conjectures  and  projects,  which  were  ever  work¬ 
ing  in  his  imagination  about- some  vast  unknown 
portion  of  the  world.  His  wife,  the  daughter 
and  the  sister  of  a  sailor,  shared  warmly  in  his 
enthusiasm.  As  he  modelled  his  globes,  and 
marked  upon  his  charts  their  isles  and  conti¬ 
nents,  the  eyes  of  Columbus  had  discerned  an 
immense  void  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  world  seemed  there  deficient  in  balance — 
another  continent  was  wanted.  Vague,  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  terrible  rumors  were  abroad  amongst 
sailors,  of  fixed  or  floating  shores,  seen  in  calm 
weather  from  the  heights  of  the  Azores,  which 
disappeared,  or  shifted  out  of  reach,  when  rash 
pilots  attempted  to  approach  them.  A  Venetian 
traveller,  Marco  Polo,  then  looked  upon  as  a  fab¬ 
ulist,  but  whose  veracity  time  has  since  estab¬ 
lished,  had  related  to  the  West  wonderful  tales 
of  the  continents,  the  states.,  and  civilization  of 
Tartary,  India  and  China,  which  were  then  sup¬ 
posed  to  stretch  out  far  beyond  their  true  limits, 
and  to  fill  in  part  the  space  occupied  by  the  two 
Americas.  Columbus  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  yet  discover,  at  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic, 
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those  lands  of  gold,  of  pearls,  and  myrrh,  whence 
Solomon  derived  his  wealth, — that  Ophir  of  the/'"'" 
Scriptures,  enshrouded  since  those  days  in  mists 
of  distance  and  of  fable.  It  was  not  a  new,  but 
a  lost  country  that  he  sought  after,  and  the 
magic  of  imagination  charmed  him  on  towards 
the  truth. 

He  supposed,  in  his  calculations  after  Ptolemy 
and  the  Arabian  geographers,  that  the  earth  was 
a  globe  which  one  could  sail  round.  He  believed 
it  smaller  than  it  really  is  by  some  thousands  of 
leagues,  and  thence  he  inferred  that  the  extent 
of  sea  between  us  and  those  unknown  Indian 
lands  was  not  so  great  as  sailors  reckoned.  The 
existence  of  these  countries  seemed  to  him  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  strange  stories  told  by  pilots  who 
had  sailed  furthest  from  the  Azores.  Some  had 
seen  floating  on  the  waters  the  branches  of  trees 
unknown  on  eastern  shores  ;  others  had  picked 
up  pieces  of  carved  wood,  on  which,  however,  it 
was  evident  no  iron  tool  had  been  at  work.  Here 
had  been  observed  immense  canoes,  capable  of 
holding  eighty  rowers,  and  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
fir-tree  ;  there  monstrous  reeds  had  excited  gen¬ 
eral  wonder  ;  whilst,  above  all,  some  had  fallen  in 
with  floating  corpses  of  white  or  copper-colored 
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men,  whose  features  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  European,  Asiatic,  or  African  races. 

All  these  silent  witnesses,  brought  from  time 
to  time  by  storms  upon  our  seas,  and  that  vague 
presentiment  which  heralds  coming  events  as 
surely  as  the  shadow  goes  before  the  body  when 
the  sun  is  behind  it,  filled  the  vulgar  mind  with 
wonder,  and  convinced  Columbus  that  in  truth 
■and  lay  beyond  the  regions  laid  down  by  geo¬ 
graphers  upon  their  maps.  But  his  impression 
was  that  this  unknown  land  could  only  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Asia,  stretching  out  until  it  occupied 
one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The 
philosophers  and  geometricians  of  that  day,  still 
ignorant  of  the  true  measure  of  this  circumference, 
could  only  conjecture  the  extent  of  ocean  that 
must  be  crossed  in  order  to  attain  this  ideal  Asia. 
Some  believed  it  immeasurable  ;  others  pictured 
it  to  themselves  like  a  wide,  boundless  and  ethe¬ 
real  space,  wherein  mariners  would  wander  lost, 
as  aeronauts  do  now  in  deserts  of  the  air.  The^ 
greater  number,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  attraction,  and  yet  believing  in  the  sphericity 
of  the  globe,  conceived  that  ships  or  men  whom 
chance  conducted  to  the  antipodes  would  lose  ts' 
their  hold  upon  matter,  and  fall  into  the  abyss  of 
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space.  The  laws  which  govern  the  levels  and 
the  movements  of  the  ocean  were  equally  un¬ 
known  to  them.  They  represented  to  themselves 
the  sea  beyond  a  certain  horizon,  formed  by  al¬ 
ready  discovered  islands,  as  a  sort  of  liquid  chaos, ^ 
whose  measureless  waves  rose  and  swelled  into 
inaccessible  mountains,  or  hollowed  out  unfath¬ 
omable  gulfs,  or  poured  from  above  in  impassable 
cataracts,  which  would  overwhelm  and  swallow 
ap  any  ship  venturous  enough  to  approach  them. 
More  educated  persons,  whilst  admitting  the  laws 
of  gravity,  and  of  a  certain  level  in  the  world  of 
waters,  thought,  nevertheless,,  that  the  rounded 
form  of  the  globe  would  give  to  the  ocean  a  slope 
towards  the  antipodes,  which  would  indeed  bear  / 
vessels  towards  some  land  unknown,  but  which 
would  never  permit  them  to  re-ascend  towards 
Europe.  From  these  various  prejudices  as  to  . 
the  nature,  form,  extent,  and  the  heights  and 
depths  of  ocean,  arose  a  general  and  mysterious 
terror  on  the  subject,  which  but  one  inquiring 
genius  ventured  to  plunge  into  and  investigate — 
but  one  intrepid  spirit  went  forward  to  explore. 
It  was  the  struggle  of  the  human  mind  against 
an  element,  and  more  than  man  was  wanted  for 
the  attempt. 
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The  unconquerable  attraction  felt  by  the  poor 
map-seller  towards  this  enterprise  was  the  real 
bond  that  kept  Columbus  so  many  years  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  as  in  the  country  of  his  dreams.  It  was 
then  that  Portugal,  under  John  II.,  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  enlightened  prince,  was  filled  with  a 
spirit  of  colonisation,  commerce  and  adventure, 
and  was  exerting  herself  by  incessant  maritime 
expeditions  to  facilitate  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Asia;  and  when  Vasco  de 
Gama,  the  Portuguese  Columbus,  was  on  the 
point  of  discovering  the  sea-route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Columbus,  convinced  that 
he  should  find  a  wider  and  more  direct  route  by 
going  straight  forward  toward  the  west,  obtained, 
after  tedious  applications,  an  audience  of  the  king, 
in  order  to  unfold  his  projects  of  discovery,  and 
solicit  the  means  of  carrying  them  out,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  State. 

The  king  listened  with  interest.  He  could  not 
look  upon  the  thing  as  altogether  chimerical,  nor 
that  the  confidence  of  the  stranger  in  his  hopes 
was  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  Besides 
his  natural  eloquence  of  tongue,  Columbus  had 
that  which  earnestness  of  conviction  gives.  He 
made  so  much  impression  on  the  king,  that  a 
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commission  composed  of  men  of  science  and 
politicians  was  called  by  this  prince,  and  directed 
to  examine  into  the  proposals  of  the  Genoese 
navigator,  and  report  to  him  as  to  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  the  enterprise.  This  commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  king’s  confessor,  and  some  geo¬ 
graphers  whose  credit  at  court  was  all  the  gi  eater 
for  their  holding  fast  to  vulgar  prejudices,  de¬ 
clared  the  notions  of  Columbus  to  be  utterly 
chimerical,  and  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  phys 
ical  science  and  religion.  But  with  a  perfidy  to 
which  the  king  was  no  party,  his  counsellors  com¬ 
municated  the  plans  of  Columbus  to  a  pilot,  and 
sent  a  ship  secretly  to  try  unknown  to  him  the 
route  which  he  pointed  out  towards  Asia.  This 
ship,  after  sailing  for  some  days  beyond  the  Azoie 
Islands,  came  back  in  terror  at  the  void  and 
boundless  space  in  which  it  had  been  launcheo, 
and  thus  the  commission  was  confirmed  in  the 
contempt  with  which  it  regarded  the  conjectures 
of  Columbus. 

During  these  fruitless  applications  at  the  Port¬ 
uguese  court,  Columbus  unfortunately  lost  his 
wife  ;  his  love,  his  consolation,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  all  his  plans.  His  fortune,  neglected  for 
his  projects  of  discovery,  was  ruined  ;  his  credit- 
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ors  snatched  away  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  seized 
his  globes  and  charts,  and  even  threatened  his 
liberty.  Many  years  had  been  wasted  all  this 
time,  middle  age  was  drawing  near,  his  son  was 
growing  out  of  infancy,  and  extreme  misery  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  his  only  patrimony,  instead  of  the 
world  which  his  father  had  anticipated. 

Columbus  fled  away  by  night  from  Lisbon,  on 
foot,  having  nothing  but  hospitality  to  trust  to  on 
his  way ;  sometimes  leading  his  son  Diego  by  the 
hand,  and  sometimes  carrying  him  upon  his 
sturdy  shoulders ;  and  thus  he  entered  Spain, 
resolved  to  offer  the  continent  refused  by  Portu¬ 
gal  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  long  pilgrimage 
towards  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Spanish 
court  that  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  Monastery 
of  Rabida,  near  Palos,  where  we  have  found  him. 
His  intention  was  to  go  first  to  the  little  town  of 
Huerta,  in  Andalusia,  where  a  brother  of  his 
wife’s  lived ;  and,  leaving  Diego  under  his  care, 
go  on  alone  to  face  chance,  delay,  and  it  might  be 
incredulity  at  the  court  of  the  Spanish  sover¬ 
eigns. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Prior  of  the  monastery  at  Rabida  was  bet¬ 
ter  versed  in  the  sciences  connected  with  navi¬ 
gation  than  was  usual  for  a  man  of  his  profession. 
The  situation  of  his  monastery,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  little  port  of  Palos, 
then  one  of  the  busiest  in  Andalusia,  had  brought 
him  into  constant  communication  with  the  sailors 
and  ship-owners  of  this  town,  which  was  entirely 
devoted  to  maritime  affairs.  His  studies  whilst 
dwelling  in  the  capital  and  at  court  had  been 
turned  towards  natural  sciences  and  other  specu¬ 
lations  which  were  then  universally  interesting. 
He  was  struck  at  first  with  pity  for  Columbus, 
and  soon  he  came  to  share  his  convictions.  His 
conversation  with  him  that  day  showed  him  to 
be  a  man  evidently  above  his  fortunes  j  he  be¬ 
held  in  him  one  of  those  messengers  from  God 
who  are  driven  back  from  the  gates  of  princes,  or 
of  cities,  at  which  they  offer  with  indigent  hands 
the  invisible  treasures  of  truth.  Religion  under¬ 
stood  genius,  a  revelation  which,  like  the  former 
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requires  that  its  votaries  should  have  faith.  He 
felt  himself  called  on  to  become  one  of  these  faith¬ 
ful  few  who  take  part  in  the  revelations  of  genius 
not  by  discovery  but  by  belief.  One  of  these  be¬ 
lievers  is  almost  always  sent  by  Providence  to 
men  of  genius,  to  keep  them  from  being  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  incredulity,  the  harshness  or  the 
persecutions  of  the  vulgar  ;  no  friendship  is  so 
sublime  as  theirs  ;  they  are  the  friends  of  truth 
as  yet  unknown,  they  have  confidence  in  the  im¬ 
possible  future. 

Juan  Peres  felt  himself  predestined  by  Heaven 
to  become,  from  the  depths  of  his  solitude,  the 
man  who  should  introduce  Columbus  to  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  Isabella,  and  be  the  apostle  of  his  great 
designs  to  the  world.  It  was  not  merely  the  de¬ 
sign  of  Columbus  he  so  much  admired,  but  him¬ 
self,  his  beauty,  his  character,  his  courage,  mod¬ 
esty,  gravity,  eloquence,  piety,  virtue,  sweetness, 
grace,  patience,  his  meekly-borne  misfortunes  ; 
all  which  proved  this  stranger  to  be  one  marked 
by  the  divine  seal  with-  those  thousand  perfec¬ 
tions  which  make  it  -impossible  to  forget,  still 
more  impossible  not  to  admire  him,  as  a  man 
above  his  fellows.  From  their  very  first  inter¬ 
view  the  monk  gave  not  only  his  most  entire 
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confidence  to  the  speculations  of  his  guest,  but 
he  gave,  him  his  heart ;  and  still  more  strange  he 
never  took  it  from  him.  Columbus  had  gained  a 
friend.  Juan  Peres  obliged  Columbus  and  his 
child  to  accept  a  few  days’  refuge,  or  rather  re¬ 
pose,  in  his  humble  monastery,  and  during  this 
short  stay  the  Prior  spoke  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  in  Palos  of  the  arrival  and  adventures 
of  his  guest.  He  begged  them  to  visit  the  con¬ 
vent  and  talk  with  the  stranger  of  his  conjec¬ 
tures,  his  intentions  and  his  plans,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  his  theories  accorded  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  notions  of  the  sailors.  One  distinguished 
man,  Fernandez,  a  physician  and  friend  of  the 
Prior’s,  and  Pierre  de  Velasco,  a  veteran  pilot 
from  Palos,  came  at  his  invitation  and  spent 
many  evenings  at  the  convent,  listening  with 
eagerness  to  the  visions  of  Columbus,  and  enter¬ 
ing  with  the  warmth  of  straightforward  minds 
and  simple  hearts  into  his  ideas.  It  is  thus  that 
all  new  faith  broods  into  life,  in  the  confidence  of 
some  few  proselytes,  under  the  shadow  of  inti¬ 
macy,  solitude  and  mystery.  These  few  friends, 
won  over  to  his  convictions  by  Columbus  in  the 
cell  of  a  poor  monk,  were  possibly  more  dear  to 
him  than  all  the  plaudits  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
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whole  of  Spain,  when  success  had  justified  his 
previsions.  They  believed  through  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  words  ;  others  suspended  their 
confidence  until  his  discoveries  had  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  monk,  confirmed  in  his  impressions,  after 
testing  the  scientific  notions  of  his  guest  by  the 
physician  Fernandez  and  the  experienced  pilot 
Velasco,  became  like  them  enthusiastic  for  Col¬ 
umbus.  He  induced  him  to  leave  the  child  in 
his  care  at  the  monastery,  and  to  set  forth  at 
once,  that  he  might  offer  his  discovery  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,  and  ask  from  them  all  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes. 
It  so  happened  that  the  monk’s  introduction  was 
a  ready  and  powerful  channel  of  access  to  the 
court  of  Spain.  He  had  long  lived  there,  he  had 
had  the  ear,  and  directed  the  conscience  of  the 
queen ;  and  although  his  taste  for  retirement 
had  withdrawn  him  from  the  palace,  he  had 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  new 
confessor  whom  he  had  left  in  his  place.  This 
was  Fernando  de  Talavera,  Superior  of  the  Mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Prado,  a  man  of  merit,  virtue  and 
good  report,  to  whom  every  door  in  the  palace 
was  open.  Juan  Peres  gave  Columbus  a  letter 
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warmly  recommending  him  to  Fernando  de  Tal- 
avera.  He  also  furnished  him  with  everything 
necessary  to  his  making  a  proper  appearance  at 
the  court — a  mule,  a  guide,  and  a  purse  of  se¬ 
quins,  and  embracing  him  at  the  monastery  gate; 
committed  him  and  his  designs  to  the  God  wh<$ 
inspires  and  the  Providence  which  attends  all 
vast  conceptions. 

Columbus,  penetrated  by  gratitude  towards 
this  first  and  generous  friend,  who  never  after¬ 
wards  turned  from  him  his  eyes  or  his  heart,  and 
to  whom  he  ever  regarded  himself  as  indebted  for 
his  first  step  in  the  path  of  fortune,  went  journey¬ 
ing  on  to  Cordova,  where  the  court  then  resided. 
It  was  early  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  i486.  He 
went  on  with  that  confidence  in  success  which 
is  at  once  the  illusion  and  the  star  of  genius. 
This  illusion  inevitably  fades  away ;  it  cannot  be 
but  that  this  star  must  be  hidden  under  clouds. 
The  moment  was  unpropitious  when  the  Genoese 
adventurer  arrived  to  offer  a  new  world  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  Far  from  dreaming  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  some  problematic  regions  beyond  un¬ 
known  seas,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  en¬ 
grossed  in  recovering  their  own  dominion  from 
the  Moors.  These  victorious  Mussulmans,  after 
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a  long  and  prosperous  possession,  beheld  them¬ 
selves  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  the  towns  and 
provinces  they  had  appropriated  as  their  own. 
Everywhere  defeated,  in  spite  of  their  exploits, 
they  were  now  reduced  to  occupy  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys  around  Granada,  the  capital  and 
wonder  of  their  empire.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
employed  all  their  powers,  all  their  efforts  and  all 
the  resources  of  their  united  kingdoms  to  wrest 
from  the  Moors  this  citadel  of  Spain.  United  by 
a  marriage  of  policy  which  love  had  sealed,  and 
which  was  radiant  with  a  common  glory,  the  one 
had  brought  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  the  other 
that  of  Castile  as  a  marriage  portion  to  this  union 
of  crowns.  But  although  the  king  and  queen  had 
blended  thus  their  separate  provinces  into  one 
country,  they  yet  preserved  a  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  dominion  over  their  hereditary  king¬ 
doms.  They  had  each  their  council  and  their 
ministers  for  the  separate  interests  of  their  an¬ 
cient  personal  subjects.  These  councils  were 
only  united  in  one  gommon  government  when 
patriotic  interests  common  to  the  two  empires 
and  the  married  pair  were  at  stake. 

Nature  seemed  to  have  gifted  these  two  sover¬ 
eigns  with  forms,  #ith  qualities,  and  perfections 
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of  body  and  of  soul,  different  indeed  but  almost 
equal ;  as  if  one  was  to  supply  all  that  was  want¬ 
ing  in  the  other,  that  the  reign  of  dazzling  suc¬ 
cess,  of  conquest,  civilization  and  prosperity  she 
destined  for  them  might  be  complete.  Ferdin¬ 
and,  a  little  older  than  Isabella,  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  soldier  and  a  perfect  politician.  Before 
that  age  when  by  sorrowful  experience  man 
learns  to  know  men,  he  had  already  divined  them. 
His  only  fault  was  a  certain  scepticism  and  cold¬ 
ness  which  sprung  from  mistrust,  and  which 
closed  his  heart  to  enthusiasm  and  magnanimity. 

But  these  two  virtues,  which  in  him  to  some 
extent  were  wanting,  were  made  up  by  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  soul,  the  overflowing  heart  and  genius 
of  Isabella.  Young,  beautiful,  beloved  of  all,  and 
adored  by  him,  well  informed,  eloquent,  pious, 
enlightened,  lull  of  enthusiasm  for  great  things, 
affection  for  great  men,  and  confidence  in  great 
ideas,  she  impressed  the  mind  and  policy  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  with  that  heroism  and  chivalry  which 
springs  from  tne  heart  and  imagination.  She  in¬ 
spired,  he  executed.  She  found  her  recompense 
in  the  renown  of  her  husband,  and  he  his  glory 
in  the  admiration  and  the  love  of  his  wife.  This 
joint  reign,  which  was  soon  to  become  of  almost 
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fabulous  renown  for  Spain,  awaited  only  that  it 
might  be  forever  immortalised  amongst  all  the 
reigns  that  preceded  or  should  follow  it,  the  arri¬ 
val  of  this  humble  stranger,  begging  for  an  en¬ 
trance  to  the  palace  at  Cordova,  with  the  letter  of 
a  poor  monk  in  his  hand. 

This  letter,  read  by  Talavera,  who  looked  upon 
the  matter  as  nothing  more  than  a  splendid  vision, 
only  opened  to  our  adventurer  a  long  series  of 
delays,  discouragements,  and  audiences  refused. 
Men  have  ears  for  vast  and  venturous  thoughts 
in  solitude  and  leisure  alone  ;  in  the  bustle  of 
business  and  of  courts  they  have  neither  time 
nor  good-will.  Columbus  was  repulsed  on  every 
side,  “  because  he  was  a  stranger,”  writes  the  his¬ 
torian  Oviedo,  his  contemporary  ;  “  because  he 
was  poorly  dressed,  and  because  he  brought  none 
other  recommendation  to  the  courtiers  and  min¬ 
isters  than  a  letter  from  a  solitary  Franciscan 
monk,  long  since  forgotten  at  court.”  The  king 
and  the  queen  it  is  believed  never  even  heard  of 
his  arrival.  Columbus,  determined  to  await  his 
time,  would  not  leave  Cordova,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  at  hand  to  seize  a  more  propitious 
moment.  After  having  exhausted  during  this 
period  of  expectation  the  limited  purse  of  his 
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friend  the  Prior  of  Rabida,  he  made  a  miserable 
livelihood  by  his  old  trade  of  selling  charts  and 
globes,  thus  sporting  with  the  images  of  a  world 
he  was  one  day  to  embrace.  His  rough,  obscure 
and  patient  life  during  these  many  years  gave 
little  prospect  of  anything  but  of  future  misery, 
toil,  and  broken  expectations. 

However,  his  grace  and  outward  dignity  ap¬ 
peared  through  his  profession,  humble  as  it  was. 
Those  distinguished  persons  with  whom  his  busi¬ 
ness  brought  him  into  contact  received  from  his 
countenance  and  conversation  that  impression 
of  wonder  and  of  attraction  which  is  the  mag¬ 
netic  influence  of  a  great  genius  rising  out  of  a 
humble  condition.  This  trade  and  these  conver¬ 
sations  insensibly  made  friends  for  him  in  Cor¬ 
dova,  and  even  at  court.  Amongst  these  friends, 
whose  names  have  been  preserved  by  history  that 
they  may  share  in  the  gratitude  of  generations 
yet  unborn,  are  those  of  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla, 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  to  Isabella  ;  Ger- 
aldini,  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  her  sons  :  An¬ 
tonio  Geraldini,  papal  nuncio  at  the  court  ol 
Ferdinand  ;  and  Mendoza,  Cardinal  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toledo,  whose  position  was  so  high  that 
he  has  been  called  the  third  king  in  Spain. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  alarmed  at  first 
by  these  novelties  in  geographical  science  which 
seemed  (and  naturally  enough,  with  the  then  ex¬ 
isting  knowledge)  to  contradict  the  statements  of 
Scripture,  was  soon  re-assured  by  the  sincere 
piety  of  Columbus.  He  no  longer  saw  the  in¬ 
roads  of  impiety  in  speculations  which  enlarged 
the  works  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Fascinated 
by  his  theories,  and  charmed  by  the  man,  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  audience  of  the  sovereigns  for  his 
protege. 

Columbus,  after  two  years  of  waiting,  appeared 
at  this  audience  with  the  modesty  of  a  humble 
stranger,  but  with  the  confidence  of  a  tributary 
who  brings  his  masters  more  than  they  can  give 
him  in  return.  “  In  thinking  what  I  was,  hq 
himself  writes  at  a  later  period,  “  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  humility  ;  but  in  remembering 
what  I  brought,  I  found  myself  equal  to  crowned 
heads  ;  I  was  no  longer  myself,  but  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  God,  chosen  and  marked  out  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  vast  design.”  , 

Ferdinand  heard  Columbus  with  serious  atten¬ 
tion,  Isabella  with  enthusiasm.  She  conceived 
for  this  emissary  of  God,  at  the  first  glance  and 
his  first  words,  an  admiration  quite  enthusiastic, 
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and  a  sympathy  almost  amounting  to  tenderness. 
Nature  had  bestowed  on  the  person  of  Columbus 
a  charm  which  won  the  eye,  as  well  as  an  elo¬ 
quence  which  persuaded  the  mind.  One  would 
have  said  that  she  had  destined  he  should  have 
a  queen  for  his  first  apostle,  and  that  the  truth 
with  which  he  came  to  bless  his  age  should  be 
received  and  cherished  in  the  heart  of  a  woman. 
Isabella  was  this  woman.  Her  constancy  in 
favor  of  Columbus  never  belied  itself  before  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  him  at  court,  nor  before 
his  enemies  nor  in  the  time  of  his  reverses.  She 
believed  in  him  from  the  very  first  day  ;  she  was 
his  proselyte  upon  the  throne,  and'  his  friend  even 
to  the  grave.  Ferdinand,  after  hearing  Colum¬ 
bus,  named  a  commission  of  inquiry  at  Salamanca, 
under  the  presidency  of  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
Prior  of  the  Prado.  This  commission  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  from  both  kingdoms  who  were 
most  deeply  versed  in  divine  and  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  assembled  at  the  Dominican  con¬ 
vent  in  this  literary  capital  of  Spain.  Columbus 
was  also  received  there  hospitably  along  with  the 
clergy.  The  king  had  joined  in  this  commission 
the  professors  of  astronomy,  geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  every  science  professed  at  Salamanca. 
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The  first  time  that  Columbus  appeared  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  monastery,  the  members  of  the 
council,  convinced  beforehand  that  any  theory 
which  overstepped  their  own  knowledge  or  rou¬ 
tine  must  be  the  vision  of  a  distempered  mind, 
saw  in  this  obscure  stranger  simply  an  adven¬ 
turer  seeking  to  make  his  fortune  by  chimeias. 
Jealousy  for  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  for  the  interpretations  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  which  appeared  to  be  set  at  nought  by 
the  theories  of  Columbus,  prevented  their  listen¬ 
ing  with  unprejudiced  ears  ;  and  though  some  of 
his  hearers  among  the  clergy  came  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  had  been 
by  his  eloquence  and  piety,  yet  their  voices 
were  overruled  by  the  clamors  of  the  majority. 
Among  those  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Col¬ 
umbus  was  Diego  de  Deza,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic,  a  man  of  superior  knowledge  and 
intellect,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  dignity,  who  generously  ventured  to 
combat  the  prejudices  of  the  commission,  and 
lent  the  influence  of  his  words  and  his  autho¬ 
rity  to  Columbus.  The  conferences,  however, 
came  to  no  conclusion,  and  meantime  were  put 
a  stop  to  by  a  fresh  war  against  the  Moors 
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of  Granada  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella. 

Columbus  depressed,  put  off,  and  repulsed  kept 
up  alone  by  the  favor  of  Isabella,  and  the  win¬ 
ning  over  of  Diego  de  Deza*  to  his  theory,  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  court  and  army  from  camp 
to  camp,  and  town  to  town,  waiting  in  vain  an 
hour’s  hearing,  which  was  denied  him  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  war.  The  queen,  however,  as  faithful 
to  the  secret  favor  she  bore  him  as  fortune  was 
adverse,  continued  to  hope  good  things  for  the 
unknown  genius,  and  to  protect  him.  She  in¬ 
variably  caused  a  house  or  a  tent  to  be  reserved 
for  Columbus  wherever  the  court  halted.  Her 
treasurer  was  charged  to  supply  the  learned 
stranger,  not  as  an  importunate  petitioner  asking 
succor,  but  rather  as  a  distinguished  guest,  who 
honored  the  kingdom  by  his  presence,  and  whom 
the  sovereigns  desired  to  retain  in  their  service. 


*  In  Mr.  Irving’s  “Life  of  Columbus,”  we  read  that  the  purse  of  the  con 
vent  of  this  worthy  Dominican  friar  was  generously  employed  to  assist  him  i> 
his  continual  peregrinations  with  the  court  of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Thus  passed  many  years,  during  which  the  King 
of  Portugal,  the  King  of  England  and  the  King 
of  France,  having  heard  from  their  ambassadors 
of  the  extraordinary  man  who  promised  a  new. 
world  to  the  monarchs  of  Spam,  made  efforts  to 
attach  Columbus  to  their  service.  But  the  debt 
of  gratitude  he  owed  to  Isabella  induced  him  to 
reject  these  offers,  and  retained  him  at  her  court , 
he  had  vowed  an  empire  to  the  young  queen  m 
return  for  all  her  goodness.  He  took  part  m  the 
siege  and  conquest  of  Granada  ;  he  was  present 
when  Boabdil  rendered  up  to  Ferdinand  and  Is¬ 
abella  the  keys  of  his  capital,  the  palace  of  the 
Abencerrages,  and  the  mosque  of  the  Alhambra. 
He  followed  in  the  Spanish  sovereigns’  tram  when 
they  made  their  triumphal  entry  to  this  last 
asylum  of  Islamism  •„  but  he  looked  beyond  these 
ramparts  and  these  vales  of  Granada,  and  behe 
nobler  conquests  and  yet  more  triumphal  entries 
into  vaster  possessions  ;  all  seemed  trivial  when 
compared  with  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 
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Whilst  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  till  the 
king’s  constantly  deferred  promises,  and  the  more 
sincere  wishes  of  Isabella  should  be  accomplished, 
Columbus  tried  to  induce  two  noble  Spanish 
lords,  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  and  the  Duke 
of  Medina-Celi,  to  undertake  the  enterprise  at 
their  own  expense.  They  both  owned  ports  and 
ships  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.  At  first  they 
gladly  entertained  these  glorious  prospects  of  un¬ 
told  possessions,  but  finally,  from  incredulity  or 
indifference,  abandoned  the  idea.  Envy  gnashed 
her  teeth  at  Columbus  even  before  he  had  de¬ 
served  it  by  success  ;  she  persecuted  him  even 
in  his  hopes,  as  if  by  instinct  and  anticipation  ; 
she  disputed  with  him  even  what  she  called  his 
chimeras.  He  gave  way  once  more,  with  bitter¬ 
ness  of  heart,  before  these  trials ;  and  renouncing: 
decisively  the  thought  of  making  any  fresh  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  he  determined 
to  go  and  offer  his  new  world  to  the  King  of 
France  who  had  already  made  him  some  advan¬ 
ces. 

Ruined  in  fortune  and  broken  in  heart,  he 
once  more  set  out  on  foot  from  Cordova,  to  go 
back  to  his  faithful  friend,  the  Prior  Juan  Peres, 
at  the  monastery  of  Rabida.  Tears  fell  from  the 
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Prior’s  eyes  as  he  saw  his  friend  return  on  foot 
more  miserably  clad-  than  even  on  the  day  of 
his  first  arrival,  and  bearing  witness  but  too 
plainly,  as  he  stood  without  the  gate,  m  tatterec 
varments  and  with  sorrowful  face,  to  the  incredu¬ 
lity  of  men  and  the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  But  Prov¬ 
idence  had  concealed  once  more  the  germ  of  for¬ 
tune  for  Columbus  in  the  bosom  of  a  Inend. 
The  poor  monk’s  confidence  in  the  truth  and  m 
the  future  success  of  his  protege,  instead  of  suf¬ 
fering  him  to  be  disheartened,  nerved  him  with 
courage,  and  whilst  full  of  indignation  at  the  past, 
he  was  all  the  more  determined  for  the  future. 
He  embraced  his  friend,  wept  and  lamented  with 
him,  and  then,  rousing  all  his  energies  and  all 
his  authority,  he  sent  to  the  palace  for  Fernan¬ 
dez,  the  physician,  the  former  confidant  of  Colum¬ 
bus;  Alonzo  Pinzon,  a  rich  mariner  of  Palos  ; 
and  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  a  celebrated  pilot  of 
Lepi.  The  more  explicitly  Columbus  opened  his 
mind  before  this  little  council  of  friends,  the  more 
enthusiastic  in  his  cause  they  became.  They 
implored  him  not  to  go  to  France  ;  to  try  his  fate 
once  more,  and,  if  possible,  preserve  for  Spam, 
ungrateful  and  incredulous  as  she  was,  the  glory 
of  an  enterprise  unequalled  in  all  history.  Pin- 
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zon  promised  to  contribute  both  money  and  ships 
towards  fitting  out  the  fleet  of  discovery,  as  soon 
as  goveimment  should  have  consented  to  author¬ 
ize  it.  Juan  Peres  wrote  once  more,  but  this 
time  to  the  queen  herself,  and  endeavored  to  in¬ 
terest  her  conscience  as  well  as  her  glory  in  the 
undertaking  of  an  enterprise  which  would  win 
back  whole  nations  from  idolatry  to  the  true  faith. 
He  rested  his  appeal  not  less  on  heavenly  than 
on  earthly  grounds,  and  from  his  generous  friend¬ 
ship,  and  passionate  ambition  for  his  country’s 
glory,  his  letter  drew  a  warmth  and  eloquence 
of  persuasion  that  was  irresistible.  Columbus, 
however,  in  his  depression,  refused  to  be  the 
bearer  of  another  letter  to  the  court  which  had 
neglected  and  deferred  his  hopes  so  long,  and  the 
pilot  Rodriguez  undertook  himself  to  deliver  it  at 
Granada,  where  the  king  and  queen  then  resided. 
He  depai  ted,  followed  by  the  vows  and  prayers 
of  the  whole  convent  and  the  friends  of  Colum¬ 
bus  at  Palos.  The  fourteenth  day  after  his  de¬ 
parture  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  monastery. 
The  queen  had  read  Juan  Peres’  letter,  and  in  so 
doing  had  found  all  her  former  feelings  in  favor 
of  the  Genoese  mariner  revive.  She  immediately 
sent  for  the  venerable  Prior  to  court,  desiring 
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Columbus  to  await  his  return,  and  the  decision 
of  the  council,  at  Rabida. 

Juan  Peres,  elated  with  joy  on  his  friend’s  ac¬ 
count,  had  his  mule  saddled  without  an  hour’s 
delay,  and  set  out  on  the  journey  that  very  even¬ 
ing,  alone,  and  through  country  parts  infested  by 
the  Moors.  He  felt  that  Heaven  would  protect 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  great  design  he  held  in 
trust.  Arrived  in  safety,  the  palace  gates  flew 
open  at  his  name ;  he  saw  the  queen,  and  rekin¬ 
dled  in  her,  by  the  ardor  of  his  own  convictions, 
the  confidence  and  zeal  which  she  herself  had 
already  conceived  for  this  great  work.  The  Mar¬ 
chioness  de  Maya,  Isabella’s  favorite,  pious  and 
enthusiastic,  grew  warmly  animated  in  favor  of 
the  protege  of  this  holy  religious  ;  and  these 
two  women’s  hearts,  enlisted  in  the  projects 
of  an  adventurer  by  the  eloquence  of  a  poor 
monk,  triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  the 
court.  Isabella  sent  Columbus  a  sum  of  money 
from  her  private  purse,  to  buy  him  a  mule 
and  proper  clothing,  that  he  might  appear  at 
once  at  the  palace  ;  and  Juan  Peres,  remain¬ 
ing  with  her,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  help 
his  friend,  sent  off  this  joyful  news  and  welcome 
gold  to  Rabida  by  a  trusty  messenger,  who  en- 
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trusted  them  for  Columbus  to  Fernandez  at 
Palos. 

Columbus,  having  bought  a  mule  and  hired  a 
servant,  went  to  Granada,  and  was  admitted  to 
discuss  his  plans  and  conditions  with  Ferdinand’s 
ministers.  “  Then,”  writes  an  eye-witness,  “  was 
seen  an  unknown  and  obscure  man  in  attendance 
on  the  court,  who,  whilst  confounded  amongst 
the  crowd  of  importunate  place-seekers  by  the 
ministers  of  the  two  crowns,  was  secretly  feast¬ 
ing  his  imagination,  in  the  recesses  of  antecham¬ 
bers,  with  the  magnificent  project  of  discovering 
a  world.  Grave,  melancholy,  and  cast  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicing,  he  seemed  in¬ 
different  to  that  which  filled  a  nation  and  two 
courts  with  pride — the  conquest  of  Granada :  this 
man  was  Christopher  Columbus.” 

This  time,  too,  there  were  stumbling-blocks 
for  Columbus.  Sure  of  the  continent  he  was 
about  to  offer  Spain,  he  wished,  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  greatness  of  the  present  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  to  the  world  and  to  his  sovereigns,  to  stipulate 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  conditions  worthy, 
not  so  much  of  himself  as  of  his  work.  He  would 
have  thought  himself  wanting  in  faith,  and  de¬ 
grading  his  mission,  if  he  had  not  maintained  a 
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certain  degree  of  pride.  Poor,  lonely,  and  neg¬ 
lected,  he  took  high  ground  as  regarded  the  pos¬ 
sessions  which,  as  yet,  he  saw  only  with  his 
mind’s  eye.  “A  beggar,”  said  Fernandez  de 
Talavera,  chief  of  the  commission,  “  made  condi¬ 
tions  like  a  king  to  monarchs.” 

He  exacted  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  the 
name  and  privileges  of  an  admiral,  and  should  as 
sume  the  power  and  honors  of  a  viceroy  of  every 
country  his  discoveries  should  give  to  Spain  ;  and 
claimed,  in  perpetuity  for  himself  and  his  descend¬ 
ants,  the  tenth  of  all  revenues  out  of  these  pos¬ 
sessions.  '•  Strange  exactions  for  an  adventurer,” 
cried  his  adversaries  in  the  council,  “  to  claim 
for  himself  beforehand  the  command  of  a  fleet 
and  the  possession  of  a  boundless  vice-royalty, 
provided  he  succeeds  in  his  enterprise,  while  he 
risks  nothing  even  if  he  fails,  because  he  is  so 
poor  he  has  nothing  to  lose.” 

These  exactions  created  at  first  surprise,  and 
generally  disgust.  Conditions  less  irksome  to  the 
crown  were  offered,  but  eVen  in  the  depths  of  his 
poverty  and  helplessness  he  declined  them  all. 
Worn  out,  but  not  conquered,  by  eighteen  years 
of  trial,  from  the  day  when  he  first  conceived  his 
grand  idea,  and  offered  it  in  vain  to  the  great  of 
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the  earth,  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be 
beaten  down  in  the  price  of  the  gift  which  God 
had  made  him.  He  retired  respectfully  from  his 
conferences  with  Ferdinand’s  commissioners,  and 
mounting,  unequipped  and  unescorted,  once  more 
upon  his  mule,  which  was  a  present  from  the 
queen,  he  took  the  road  to  Cordova,  on  his  way 
to  France. 

Isabella,  on  hearing  of  her  protege’s  departure, 
felt  a  presentiment  of  the  great  things  that  were 
for  ever  going  from  her  with  this  predestined  man. 
She  grew  angry  with  the  commissioners,  who 
bargained,  she  said  with  God  about  the  price  of 
an  empire — and  more  than  that,  the  price  of 
millions  of  souls,  left  by  their  fault  in  miserable 
idolatry.  The  Marchioness  de  Maya  and  Quin¬ 
tanilla,  the  queen’s  treasurer,  shared  and  aggra¬ 
vated  her  remorse.  The  cooler  and  more  calcu¬ 
lating  Ferdinand,  however,  still  hesitated ;  the 
expense  of  the  enterprise,  at  a  moment  when  the 
funds  of  the  exchequer  were  low,  made  him  hold, 
back.  “  Well,  then,”  cried  Isabella,  in  a  burst  of 
generous  enthusiasm,  “  I  myself  will  undertake 
the  matter,  for  my  own  Castilian  crown  ;  I  will 
pawn  my  trinkets  and  my  diamonds  to  supply 
the  cost  of  the  armament.” 
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This  womanly  devotion  triumphed  over  the 
king’s  parsimony,  and  thus,  by  a  calculation 
worthy  to  be  called  sublime,  incalculable  treas¬ 
ures  of  gold  and  land  were  added  to  the  two 
provinces.  The  disinterestedness  of  enthusiasm 
is  the  little  economy  of  a  great  soul,  and  the  true 
wisdom  of  a  great  politician. 

The  fugitive  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the 
queen’s  messenger,  a  few  leagues  from  Grenada, 
upon  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  a  famous  mountain-pass, 
where  the  Christians  and  the  Moors  had  but  too 
often  mingled  their  blood  with  the  waters  of  the 
torrent  that  flowed  betwixt  them.  Columbus  re¬ 
turned  in  much  emotion  to  kneel  at  Isabeha  s 
feet.  She  wrung  the  ratification  of  his  conditions 
from  Ferdinand  by  her  tears.  In  taking  up  the 
despised  cause  of  this  great  man  she  believed  her¬ 
self  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  God  himself ;  for  was 
he  not  going  to  win  over  countless  nations  of 
idolaters  to  the  true  faith?  She  saw  but  the 
heavenly  kingdom  in  the  acquisitions  her  favorite 
was  about  to  make  for  her  empire,  whilst  his 
earthly  kingdom  was  what  Ferdinand  mainly 
thought  of. 

The  treaty  between  Ferdinand,  Isabella  and 
Columbus  was  signed  in  the  plains  of  Granada, 
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April  i/th,  1492,  Isabella  taking  on  herself  alone, 
in  the  name  of  her  kingdom  of  Castile,  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  It  was  but  just  that 
she  who  had  believed  the  first  in  the  enterprise 
should  risk  the  most ;  and  it  was  also  just  that 
her  name  above  all. others  should  be  gilded  with 
the  glory  and  the  gratitude  of  success. 

The  little  port  of  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  was  as-' 
signed  to  Columbus  as  the  centre  of  organization 
for  the  expedition  and  the  point  of  departure  for 
his  squadron.  The  idea  conceived  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Rabida,  near  Palos,  by  Juan  Peres  and  his 
friends  when  first  they  talked  with  Columbus, 
was  thus  brought  home  to  them  once  more ;  and 
the  Prior  was  going  to  preside  over  all  the  pre¬ 
parations,  and  see  from  his  own  hermitage  the 
first  sail  of  his  friend  spread  towards  that  un¬ 
known  world  they  had  already  contemplated  to¬ 
gether  with  the  eye  of  genius  and  of  faith. 

Numberless,  unforeseen,  and  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  came  after  all  in  the  way 
of  Isabella’s  kindness  and  Ferdinand’s  promises. 
Money  was  low  in  the  royal  treasury  ;  ships,  out 
on  urgent  expeditions,  were  absent  from  the 
Spanish  ports,  and  the  sailors  engaged  for  this 
long  and  mysterious  voyage  refused  to  sail,  or 
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deserted  as  fast  as  they  were  enrolled.  The 
coast  towns  compelled  by  the  order  of  the  court 
to  furnish  ships,  scrupled  to  obey,  and  disarmed 
the  vessels, — doomed  by  general  opinion  to  a 
certain  fate.  Incredulity,  terror,  envy,  derision, 
avarice,  even  revolt,  broke  to  pieces  a  hundred 
times  within  the  very  hands  of  Columbus  and  the 
agents  of  the  court  those  material  means  of  ac¬ 
complishing  his  wishes  which  the  favor  of  Isa¬ 
bella  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  fatal  power,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  unity  which 
governs  earth,  was  destined  to  separate  for  ever 
those  worlds  which  Columbus  panted  to  unite 
Columbus  superintended  everything  from  the 
monastery  of  his  friend  at  Rabida,  where  once 
again  he  was  receiving  hospitality.  Without  the 
intervention  and  the  influence  of  the  poor  monk, 
Juan  Peres,  the  appointed  expedition  would  after 
all  have  come  to  nothing.  All  the  orders  from 
court  were  fruitless,  or  were  disobeyed.  The 
monk  had  recourse  to  his-' friends  at  Palos,  who 
yielded  to  his  confidence;  his  prayers,  and  urgent 
advice.  Columbus  had  met  with  the  combined 
opposition  of  clerics,  learned  men,  and  courtiers ; 
it  was  to  a  monk  at  last  that  he  was  to  be  indebted 
for  his  eventual  success,  no  less  than  for  the  first 
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«vords  of  encouragement.  Three  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Pinzon,  rich  mariners  of  Palos,  became 
at  last  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  hopes 
which  inspired  the  worthy  religious  so  warmly. 
They  thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  God  ap¬ 
pealing  to  them  in  that  of  the  old  solitary.  They 
eagerly  joined  themselves  in  the  enterprise,  they 
furnished  money,  they  equipped  three  vessels, 
called  caravellas,  they  hired  sailors  from  the  little 
ports  of  Palos  and  Moguer  ;  and  to  give  an  im¬ 
pulse,  and  example  at  the  same  time,  to  their 
crews,  two  out  of  the  three  brothers,  Martin- 
Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vincent  Yanes  Pinzon,  re¬ 
solved  to  go  on  board  and  command  their  ships 
in  person. 

Thanks  to  this  timely  aid  from  the  brothers 
Pinzon,  three  ships,  or  rather  three  boats,  La 
Santa  Maria,  La  Pmta,  and  La  Nina,  were 
ready  to  set  sail  on  Friday,  August  the  3d,  149^’ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  great  day  had  at  last  arrived,  and  religious 
duties — confession  and  communion — having  been 
performed,  all  was  ready.  Columbus,  accom¬ 
panied  to  the  shore  by  the  Prior  and  the  monks 
of  Rabida,  who  gave  their  blessing  to  the  little 
fleet,  took  leave  of  his  son,  whom  he  left  under 
the  fostering  care  of  Juan  Peres,  and  embarked 
on  board  La  Santa  Maria,  the  largest  of  the  three 
ships.  There  he  hoisted  his  admiral’s  flag — 
admiral  of  an  untried  ocean,  and  viceroy  of  un¬ 
known  lands.  The  people  from  both  seaports  and 
the  neighboring  coast  came  crowding  in  countless 
multitudes  to  witness  this  departure,  for  which 
popular  prejudice  predicted  no  return.  It  was 
rather  a  mourning  train  than  a  company  assem¬ 
bled  to  wish  the  ships  a  prosperous  voyage  ;  sor-„ 
row,  and  not  hope,  prevailed ;  there  were  more 
who  shed  tears  than  who  Shouted  acclamations. 
The  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  of  the  sailors 
could  not  restrain  themselves  from  cursing  in 
secret  the  fatal  stranger  who  had  lured  by  magic 
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words  the  spirit  of  their  queen,  and  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  visionary  dream  was  about  to 
risk  the  lives  of  so  many  men.  Columbus,  like 
all  who  lead  on  a  people  in  advance  of  its  preju¬ 
dices,  was  followed  grudgingly,  and  entered  on 
his  unknown  track  in  the  midst  of  murmurs  and 
maledictions.  It  is  the  law  of  human  things  :  all 
that  outsteps  the  common  limits  of  humanity, 
even  though  it  be  to  conquer  for  it  an  idea,  a 
truth,  or  a  world,  occasions  it  to  murmur. 

The  appearance  of  this  flotilla,  scarcely  equal 
to  an  ordinary  fishing  or  coasting  expedition, 
made  the  contrast  with  the  importance  of  its  des¬ 
tination,  and  the  dangers  it  was  likely  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  all  the  greater  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  Of  the  three  ships,  one  alone,  that  of 
Columbus’  himself,  was  decked.  It  was  a  frail 
and  narrow  merchant  vessel,  already  old  and 
worn  out  by  service.  The  two  others  had  no 
decks,  and  a  heavy  breaker  would  have  over¬ 
whelmed  them.  But  the  poop  and  prow  of  these 
vessels,  which  were  elevated  high  above  the 
waves,  as  in  the  ancient  galleys,  had  two  half¬ 
decks,  which  sheltered  the  sailors  in  rough 
weather,  and  saved  the  caravel  from  capsizing  by 
the  weight  of  water  when  it  shipped  a  sea  TLev 
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had  also  two  masts,  one  of  which  carried  a  large 
square  sail,  the  other  a  triangular  sail.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  middle  of  the  vessels  were  ranged 
long  oars,  seldom  used,  and  .then  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  which  were  of 
sufficient  power  to  move  the  ships  slowly  on¬ 
wards.  It  was  amongst  these  three  ill-matched 
vessels  that  Columbus  distributed  the  hundred 
and  twenty  men  who  composed  his  crew.  He 
alone  went  on  board  with  a  calm  brow,  a  settled 
look,  and  a  courageous  heart.  During  the  last 
eighteen  years  his  conjectures  had  taken  the 
form  of  certain  conviction  in  his  mind.  Although 
now  already  past  the  meridian  of  life,  having  en¬ 
tered  his  fifty-seventh  year,  he  looked  upon  the 
years  behind  him  as  altogether  nothing ;  his  life 
lay  yet  before  him,  and  he  felt  within  himself 
the  youth  of  hope  and  an  immortal  future. 

A  favorable  breeze  from  Europe  carried  them 
onward  towards  the  Canary  islands,  the  last  point 
at  which  mariners  could  toudh.  Whilst  thank¬ 
ing  God  for  all  those  tokens* which  re-assured  his 
crew,  Columbus  still  wauld  have  preferred  a' 
stormy  wind  to  blow  them  at  full  sail  beyond 
those  seas  so  well  known,  and  so  frequented  by 
sailors.  He  was  afraid,  with  good  reason,  that 
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the  distant  prospect  of  the  Spanish  coast  would 
draw  back  but  too  powerfully  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  the  irresolute  and  timid  sailors  who  had  scru¬ 
pled  so  much  even  to  go  on  board.  In  great  un¬ 
dertakings  it  does  not  always  do  to  give  men  too 
much  time  for  reflection,  or  the  opportunity  of 
repenting.  Columbus,  knowing  this,  longed  to 
get  out  of  these  familiar  seas,  and  to  reserve  to 
himself  alone,  by  his  secret  knowledge  of  their 
route,  and  his  charts  and  compass,  the  power  of 
returning.  His  impatience  to  lose  sight  of  the 
shores  of  the  old  continent  was  but  too  well 
founded.  He  was  compelled  against  his  will  to 
make  for  the  Canary  Isles,  in  order  to  exchange 
for  another  vessel  one  of  his  own,  the  Pinta, 
which  leaked  and  had  a  broken  rudder.  Three 
weeks  were  lost  here  without  his  being  able  to 
find  a  ship  for  so  long  a  voyage.  He  had  there¬ 
fore  no  alternative  but  to  patch  up  the  Pinta. 
He  also  put  a  new  sail  to  the  Nina,  and  took  in 
a  fresh  supply  of  food  and  water  ;  the  small  size 
and  inconvenient  build  of  his  ships  preventing 
his  carrying  provisions  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men  for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  days. 

After  leaving  the  Canaries,  the  hearts  of  the 
sailors  were  stricken  with  terror  at  the  sight  of 
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the  volcano  of  Teneriffe,  an  eruption  from  which 
was  just  then  filling  the  sea  and  sky  with  a  lurid 
glare.  They  thought  they  beheld  in  this  the 
flaming  sword  of  the  angelic  guard,  who  drove 
the  first  man  out  of  Paradise,  waving  before  the 
sons  of  men,  as  if  to  warn  them  from  the  entrance 
to  these  forbidden  seas  and  shores.  The  admiral 
went  from  ship  to  ship  in  order  to  disperse  the 
general  panic,  and  to  explain  scientifically  to  these 
simple  men  the  physical  laws  which  govern  this 
phenomenon.  But  when  the  peak  of  Teneriffe 
had  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon,  they  be¬ 
moaned  its  loss  with  a  degree  of  sorrow  equal  to 
their  former  fear.  It  was  for  them  the  last  sea¬ 
mark,  the  last  beacon  of  the  old  world,  and  in 
losing  sight  of  it  they  seemed  to  have  lost  the  very 
traces  of  their  route  across  a  now  immeasurable 
space.  They  felt  as  if  detached  from  this  earth 
altogether,  and  sailing  through  the  ether  of  an¬ 
other  planet.  A  general  prostration  of  soul  and 
body  seized  upon  them,  and  they  were  as  spectres 
who  had  lost  their  very  tombs.  The  admiral 
once  more  gathered  them  around  him  on  his 
deck,  aroused  their  souls  by  the  fire  of  his  own 
energy,  and  giving  himself  up,  as  a  poet  in  his 
dreams,  to  the  eloquent  inspiration  of  his  hopes, 
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described,  as  if  he  had  already  seen  them,  the 
lands,  the  isles,  the  seas,  the  kingdoms,  the  rich¬ 
ness,  vegetation,  and  the  sunshine,  the  golden 
mines,  and  shores  bestrewn  with  pearls,  the 
mountains  glittering  with  precious  stones,  and 
plains  embalmed  with  spices,  that  already  sprung 
for  him  upon  a  coast  beyond  the  dreary  space 
whose  every  wave  was  bearing  them  towards 
these  wonders  and  delights.  These  images, 
dressed  in  fictitious  colors  by  the  rich  imagina¬ 
tion  of  their  chief,  animated  and  excited  the 
sailors’  sinking  hearts,  and  the  trade-winds  blow¬ 
ing  quietly  but  constantly  from  the  east  seemed 
to  second  their  impatience.  But  the  distance 
alone  was  enough  to  terrify  them.  Columbus, 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  a  certain  knowledge 
of  its  extent,  used  every  night,  in  calculating  the 
number  of  sea-leagues  they  had  gone,  to  subtract 
a  part  of  the  distance,  and  thus  cheated  the  im¬ 
aginations  of  both  pilots  and  sailois  of  half  their 
journey.  For  himself  alone  he  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  the  true  estimate,  that  he  might  know 
in  secret  the  many  waves  he  had  passed  over, 
and  the  traces  of  his  route  which  he  wished  to 
guard  jealously  from  the  knowledge  of  his  rivals. 
The  crew,  in  fact,  deceived  by  the  even  breath 
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of  heaven  and  the  peaceful  heaving  of  the  waves 
thought  themselves  still  lingering  in  European 
seas. 

He  was  also  anxious  to  conceal  from  them  a 
phenomenon  which  puzzled  himself  greatly  about 
two  hundred  leagues  from  Teneriffe.  This  was 
the  variation  of  the  needle  of  the  compass,  his 
last  and  hitherto  infallible  guide,  which  failed  him 
now  on  the  borders  of  an  unknown  hemisphere. 
For  a  few  days  he  carried  in  his  own  mind  this 
secret  and  terrible  misgiving  ;  but  the  pilots,  who 
visited  the  binnacle  as  anxiously  as  himself,  soon 
noticed  these  variations.  Sharing  fully  in  his 
astonishment,  but  less  determined  to  brave  nature 
herself  in  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise,  they 
concluded,  that  on  the  borders  of  illimitable 
space,  even  the.  elements  themselves  were  no 
longer  governed  by  invariable  laws.  The  vertigo 
which  they  attributed  to  nature  seized  upon  their 
own  minds.  Pale  and  terrified  they  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  their  doubts,  and  resigned  the  ships  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winds'  and  waves,  as  thence¬ 
forth  their  only  guide's.  All  the  sailors  were 
filled  with  consternation  on  perceiving  the  panic 
which  had  seized  the  pilots.  Columbus,  who 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  on 
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the  reason  of  a  phenomenon  which  rests  unex¬ 
plained  to  this  very  day,  had  recourse  to  that 
lively  imagination  with  which,  as  an  internal  com¬ 
pass,  Heaven  had  gifted  him.  He  invented  for 
these  untutored  spirits  a  false  but  specious  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  needle’s  variations.  He  at¬ 
tributed  them  to  the  circling  course  of  some  new 
planets  round  the  pole,  whose  alternating  motions 
drew  aside  the  fluctuating  needle. 

This  explanation,  which  was  conformable  to 
the  astrological  principles  of  the  times,  satisfied 
the  pilots,  and  through  them  the  whole  crew. 
The  appearance  of  a  heron  and  a  tropical  bird 
hovering  round  their  sails  the  next  day  satisfied 
their  senses,  perhaps,  more  completely  than  the 
admiral’s  explanation  had  satisfied  their  minds. 
These  two  birds  of  earth  could  not  exist  upon  an 
ocean  without  trees  and  plants  and  springs  of 
water.  They  were  as  two  witnesses  who  came 
to  certify  the  promised  visions  of  Columbus  be¬ 
fore  ocular  demonstration  had  given  them  truth 
and  reality. 

The  sweet,  calm,  peaceful  temperature  of  ocean 
at  this  time,  the  clear  blue  of  the  skies,  the  trans¬ 
parent  waves,  the  play  of  dolphins  round  the 
prows,  the  delicious  air,  the  perfume  coming  from 
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afar  upon  the  waves,  and  seeming  to  exhale 
sweetly  from  their  foam,  the  vivid  brightness  of 
the  constellations  and  increasing  glory  of  the 
stars  by  night,  all  conspired  in  these  latitudes 
alike  to  tranquillize  the  senses  and  give  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  soul.  The  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  tokens  and  presages  of  the  yet  unobserved 
world.  Those  brilliant  days,  those  friendly  stars, 
and  lingering  twilights,  recalled  the  spring-tide 
hours  of  Andalusia.  “  Nothing,”  wrote  Colum¬ 
bus,  “  nothing  but  the  nightingale  was  wanting.” 

The  sea,  too,  had  its  tokens.  Strange  plants 
were  often  seen  floating  on  the  waves.  Some, 
say  the  chroniclers  of  this  first  voyage,  were  ma¬ 
rine  plants  of  that  description  only  found  near 
shore,  some  plants  peculiar  to  rocks  ;  others  were 
fresh-water  plants ;  whilst  some,  but  lately  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  root,  kept  all  the  greenness  of  their 
sap.  A  live  crab  was  found  on  one — a  sailor 
afloat  upon  a  tuft  of  weed.  These  plants  and 
living  creatures  could  not  have  floated  for  many 
days  upon  the  water  without  fading  and  dying. 
A  bird  too,  of  a  kind  that  cannot  swim,  and  never 
sleeps  upon  the  waves,  was  seen  in  the  sky. 
Whence  came  he  ?  Whither  was  he  bound  ? 
and  could  his  evening  resting-place  be  far  away  ? 
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Further  on,  the  color  and  temperature  of  the 
ocean  changed,  a  sure  indication  of  an  uneven 
bed,  and  took  the  appearance  of  immense  sea- 
meadows,  whose  sea-weed  waves  fell  down  before 
the  prow  like  mown  grass,  and  almost  hindeied 
the  course  of  the  vessels ;  distant  mists,  such  as 
hang  about  the  peaked  summits  of  mountain  ran¬ 
ges,  hovered  in  the  horizon,  taking  the  fantastic 
form  of  shores  and  cliffs.  The  cry  of  Land  ! 
was  ready  on  every  tongue.  As  for  Columbus, 
he  neither  wholly  crushed  nor  yet  gave  much  en¬ 
couragement  to  hopes  that  served  his  purpose  by 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  his  companions.  But  as 
yet  he°reckoned  they  had  made  but  300  leagues 
from  Teneriffe,  and  he  scarcely  expected  to  meet 
with  land  within  a  distance  of  700  or  800  leagues 
further. 

However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
there  being  none  amongst  his  companions  whose 
heart  was  courageous  enough  to  support  his  con¬ 
stancy,  or  safe  enough  to  trust  with  his  secret 
apprehensions.  During  all  this  long  voyage  he 
held  communion  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  the 
stars,  and  God,  under  whose  protection  he  felt 
himself  to  be.  Almost  without  sleep,  he  spent 
his  days  in  his  cabin  in  the  poop,  taking  note  ot 
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the  degrees,  the  latitudes  and  distance  he  reck 
oned  he  had  passed,  in  characters  no  one  but 
himself  could  decipher ;  and  spent  his  nights  on 
deck,  beside  the  pilots,  studying  the  stars  and 
the  appearance  of  the  sea.  He  was  almost  utterly 
alone,  like  Moses  leading  God’s  people  through 
the  desert,  his  pensive  gravity  impressing  his 
companions  with  a  mingled  respect,  distrust  and 
fear  which  held  them  aloof  from  him.  Thus  he 
lived  in  a  state  of  solitude  and  separation,  which 
is  frequently  the  fate  of  men  superior  to  their 
fellows  in  object  and  idea. 

The  land  so  earnestly  desired  and  so  often  be¬ 
tokened  revealed  itself  as  yet,  however,  but  to  the 
fancy  of  the  sailors.  The  fictitious  horizons,  con¬ 
jured  by  the  mists  of  evening  into  distant  shores, 
faded  every  morning  before  the  eyes  of  the  anx¬ 
ious  crew.  They  went  forward  still  as  in  a  fath¬ 
omless  and  boundless  space.  The  very  regular¬ 
ity  and  constancy  of  the  east  wind,  which  wafted 
them  on  without  its  beings  once  necessary  to  shift 
their  sails,  began  to  trouble  them.  They  began 
to  imagine  that  this  wind  for  ever  reigned  un¬ 
changing  in  this  part  of  ocean  ;  and  that,  after 
having  blown  them  once  fairly  to  the  west,  it 
would  imperatively  hinder  their  return.  How 
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could  they  ever  hope  to  sail  against  this  current 
of  wind,  except  by  beating  back  through  this 
illimitable  space  ?  And  if  they  had  to  tack  again 
and  again  before  they  could  regain  the  old-world 
shores,  how  would  their  provisions  of  food  and 
water,  already  half  consumed,  suffice  them  for  the 
long  months  of  homeward  navigation  ?  Many 
began  to  reckon  the  number  of  days,  and  of  ra¬ 
tions,  to  murmur  against  the  unfounded  pertin¬ 
acity  of  their  leader,  and  to  reproach  him  in  an 
under  tone  for  persevering  in  a  scheme  which 
would  sacrifice  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men  to  the  folly  of  one. 

But  every  time  the  murmur  was  swelling  into 
absolute  mutiny,  God  sent  more  unexpected  and 
convincing  tokens  to  inspire  hope.  Thus  on  the 
30th  of  September,  those  favorable  winds  which 
had  awakened  terror  by  their  continuity,  shifted 
to  the  south-west.  The  sailors  welcomed  this 
change,  although  unfavorable  to  their  voyage,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  sign  of  vitality  and  motion  in 
the  elements,  which  at  last  stirred  their  sails. 
Towards  night  several  little  birds,  such  as  make 
their  nests  in  shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  came  twit¬ 
tering  round  the  masts.  Their  fluttering  wings 
and  merry  carolling  betrayed  no  signs  of  weari- 
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ness  or  terror,  such  as  are  seen  in  birds  borne  by 
a  gust  of  wind  far  out  at  sea  against  their  will. 

Their  songs,  like  those  the  men  had  heard  at 
home  so  often,  amongst  the  myrtles  and  orange- 
trees  of  Andalusia,  brought  recollections  of  their 
country,  and  seemed  inviting  them  to  shores 
at  hand.  They  recognized  the  swallows  which 
always  dwell  amongst  the  habitations  of  man. 
Weeds  became  greener  and  thicker  on  the  waves, 
and  looked  like  fields  and  meadows  in  the  spring 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  so  usual  to  see  vegetation 
beneath  the  water  on  approaching  land  that  the 
sailors  were  delighted  to  feast  their  eyes  on  these 
green  weeds,  wearied  as  they  were  with  the  un¬ 
changing  blue  of  the  ocean.  But  the  weeds  soon 
became  so  thickly  twisted  that  a  fresh  fear  arose 
lest  the  vessels  should  get  entangled  amongst 
them,  and  be  held  fast  prisoners  by  these  ocean 
grasses,  as  ships  are  ice-bound  in  the  northern 
seas.  Thus  terror  waited  like  a  shadow  upon 
every  joy,  so  many  alarms  has  an  untried  re¬ 
gion  for  the  human  heart ;  and  Columbus,  him¬ 
self  a  guide,  yet  seeking  his  own  way  across 
these  mysteries  of  the  ocean,  was  obliged  to 
appear  perfectly  instructed  in  those  very  things 
which  puzzled  him,  and  invent  some  explana- 
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tion  for  everything  at  which  the  sailors  won¬ 
dered. 

The  dead  calms  of  the  Line  threw  them  into 
fresh  consternation.  If  everything,  even  to  the 
wind,  should  slumber  in  these  regions,  how  should 
their  sails  be  filled  and  their  vessels  heave  once 
more  ?  Suddenly  the  sea  tossed  violently  with¬ 
out  a  breath  of  air,  and  instantly  they  dreaded 
some  subterranean  convulsion  in  its  bed.  The 
sight  of  a  huge  whale  slumbering  on  the  waters 
possessed  them  with  the  thought  of  monsters 
that  devoured  ships.  Borne  by  the  undulation 
of  the  waves  in  currents,  which,,  for  want  of  wind, 
they  could  not  get  through,  they  believed  them¬ 
selves  now  entering  on  the  cataracts  of  the  sea, 
and  that  they  should  be  drawn  down  into  abysses 
and  deep  reservoirs  into  which  the  deluge  had 
once  poured  its  worlds  of  water.  They  assem¬ 
bled  in  groups,  sullen  and  angry,  around  the 
masts,  and  talked  loudly  of  their  grievances. 
They  spoke  of  compelling  the  pilots  to  turn  the 
vessels,  and  of  throwing  the  admiral  overboard 
as  a  madman  who  left  no  choice  to  his  compan¬ 
ions  between  suicide  or  murder.  Columbus,  per¬ 
fectly  aware  from  their  looks  and  murmurs  of 
what  was  going  on,  either  subdued  them  by  his 
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manner,  or  disconcerted  them  by  his  own  confi¬ 
dence. 

Nature  came  to  his  aid,  bringing  once  more  re¬ 
freshing  gales  from  the  east,  and  smoothing  the 
troubled  sea  beneath  his  prows.  Before  the  end 
of  the  day,  Alonzo  Pinzon,  who  commanded  La 
Pinta ,  and  who  kept  so  near  the  admiral  that 
they  could  speak  from  one  ship  to  the  other, 
raised  from  his  poop  the  first  cry  of  “  land  !  ”  All 
the  three  crews  took  up  this  joyful  cry  of  wel¬ 
come,  life,  and  triumph,  and  throwing  themselves 
upon  their  knees,  they  sang  aloud  the  sacred 
hymn,  “  Glory  to  God  on  high.” 

This  holy  song,  the  first  that  ever  rose  to  the 
Creator  from  the  bosom  of  this  new  ocean,  pealed 
solemnly  across  the  waves.  When  it  had  ceased, 
all  the  men  climbed  up  the  masts  and  rigging  to 
enter  into  possession  with  their  own  eyes  of  this 
shore  beheld  by  Pinzon  to  the  south-west.  Col¬ 
umbus  alone  doubted,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  contradict  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  his  crew.  Although  the  world  he  sought 
lay  to  the  west,  he  allowed  them  to  steer  all  night 
further  south,  thinking  it  better  to  lose  a  little 
time  by  compliance  with  their  wishes  than  to  for¬ 
feit  his  popularity  by  combating  their  illusion. 
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It  vanished  quickly  enough  at  dawn  of  day.  The 
land  of  Pinzon  faded  with  the  mists  of  night,  and 
the  admiral  took  once  more  the  way  his  thoughts 
travelled — towards  the  west. 

Ocean  once  more  was  smooth  and  clear,  the 
cloudless  and  illimitable  sunshine  lay  reflected  on 
its  surface,  as  in  a  second  sky.  Caressing  waves 
hung  crowns  of  snowy  foam  around  the  vessels’ 
prows ;  unnumbered  dolphins  sported  in  the 
waters  ;  the  very  sea  seemed  full  of  life,  and  fly¬ 
ing  fish  leaped  from  it  on  the  decks.  Nature 
herself  seemed  combining  with  Columbus  to  be¬ 
guile  the  sailors  into  forgetfulness  of  time  by 
reviving  hope.  On  the  I  st  of  October  they 
reckoned  to  have  gone  600  leagues  beyond  the 
seas  already  known ; — the  secret  estimate  of  the 
admiral  was  more  than  800.  However,  whilst 
the  signs  of  land  close  by  were  multiplying  round 
them,  no  land  itself  appeared,  and  terror  once 
more  seized  their  souls  :  nay,  Columbus  himself, 
beneath  his  outward  calm,  was  conscious  of 
some  doubts  ;  he  began  to  tremble  lest  he  should 
have  passed  unwittingly  the  islands  of  some  arch¬ 
ipelago,  and  left  behind  him  the  extremity  of  the 
Asia  that  he  sought,  and  be  entering  now  within 
the  mazes  of  some  third  ocean. 
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The  Mina,  the  lightest  of  the  ships,  which  then 
sailed  ahead,  at  last  raised  her  flag  of  discovery, 
and  fired  a  salute  to  announce  land  to  the  other 
two  vessels.  On  approaching,  however,  they 
saw  that  the  men  had  been  deceived  by  a  cloud  ; 
the  wind,  by  carrying  it  higher  up,  swept  ail  their 
momentary  joy  away,  and  changed  it  into  con¬ 
sternation.  There  is  nothing  more  wearying  to 
the  human  heart  than  these  constant  alternations 
of  false  joys  and  bitter  disappointments  ;  they 
are  the  sarcasms  of  fortune.  Reproach  against 
the  admiral  hung  once  more  on  every  brow.  It 
was  no  longer  their  fatigues  and  their  difficulties 
that  they  imputed  to  their  guide,  it  was  their  lives 
sacrificed  hopelessly,  for  bread  and  water  were 
about  to  fail  them. 

Columbus,  disheartened  at  the  immensity  of 
space,  when  he  had  expected  ere  this  to  reach 
some  boundary,  at  length  gave  up  the  course  he 
had  hitherto  pursued  and  followed,  for  two  days 
and  nights,  the  flight  of  birds — celestial  pilots 
sent  to  him  by  God  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
human  science  seemed  to  fail.  The  instinct  of 
these  birds  he  argued  would  not  direct  them  all 
towards  this  point  in  the  horizon  if  they  did  not 
there  discern  a  shore.  But  the  birds  themselves 
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seemed,  to  the  sailors’  eyes,  in  league  with  ocean  s 
desert,  and  the  treacherous  stars  to  sport  with 
their  vessels  and  their  lives.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day  1  he  pilots,  mounted  on  the  shrouds,  to 
catch  the  full  depth  of  the  horizon  revealed  by 
the  sinking  sun,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
him  go  down  into  the  same  waves  from  which  he 
had  arisen  during  so  many  dawns.  They  then 
believed  in  the  infinity  of  the  waters.  The  de¬ 
spair  which  crushed  them  at  first  now  changed 
into  furv.  What  more  had  they  to  do  with  a 
leader  who  had  deceived  the  court,  and  whose 
titles  and  authority,  of  which  he  had  cheated  his 
sovereigns,  were  now  about  to  vanish  with  his 
dreams  ?  Would  it  not  be  folly  to  go  further  with 
him,  and  so  become  partners  in  his  guilt  ?  Did 
not  obedience  end  at  the  very  termination  of  the 
world  ?  Was  there  another  chance  left  to  them, 
if  he  still  persevered,  except  to  turn  once  more 
towards  Europe,  to  struggle  against  those  winds 
which  seemed  the  admiral’s  accomplices,  and  to 
chain  him  to  his  own  mast,  to  be  the  object  of 
their  dying  maledictions,  if  he  escaped  death  him¬ 
self,  or  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
Spain,  if  they  were  indeed  allowed  by  Providence 
to  reach  their  native  land. 
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These  murmurs  became  clamorous.  The  in 
trepid  admiral  controlled  them  still  by  the  impas¬ 
sibility  of  his  countenance.  He  invoked  against 
the  seditious  that  authority,  sacred  to  subjects, 
of  their  sovereigns,  with  which  he  was  invested. 
He  invoked  Heaven  itself  to  judge  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  betwixt  them  and  him.  He  wavered  not 
for  a  moment  ;  he  pledged  his  life  for  his  prom¬ 
ises,  and  asked  of  them  only,  with  the  accent  of 
a  prophet,  to  whose  spirit  is  revealed  that  which 
the  vulgar  cannot  see,  that  they  should  postpone 
their  incredulity  and  their  resolution  to  put  back 
for  .three  days  more.  He  swore — rashly  perhaps, 
but,  as  it  proved,  truly — that  if,  during  the  third 
day,  land  was  not  seen  above  the  horizon,  he 
would  yield  to  their  entreaties  and  return  to 
Europe.  The  certain  tokens  of  neighboring 
islands  were  so  distinct  now  to  the  admiral’s  eyes, 
that  in  pleading  for  these  three  days  from  his  re¬ 
bellious  crews  he  felt  assured  he  should  yet  bring 
them  to  the  desired  haven.  Perhaps  he  tempted 
God  by  thus  assigning  terms  to  his  revelation, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  men.  They  accorded  the  three  days  with 
regret  ;  and  God,  who  had  inspired  him,  chastised 
him  not  for  having  trusted  Him  too  much. 
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At  sunrise  the  next  day,  reeds  freshly  uprooted, 
floated  round  the  vessels.  A  piece  of  wood  hewn 
with  an  axe,  a  staff  ingeniously  carved  by  some 
sharp  instrument,  a  branch  of  white-thorn  in  full 
flower,  and  a  bird’s  nest  clinging  to  a  bough 
broken  by  the  wind,  and  containing  eggs,  over 
which  the  mother  was  still  brooding  as  it  sailed 
over  the  gently  rolling  waves,  successively  floated 
past  the  ships.  The  sailors  eagerly  took  up  these 
witnesses  of  a  shore  at  hand  ;  they  were  as  voices 
from  the  land  confirming  the  promise  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Before  their  bodily  eyes  had  rested  on  the 
shore,  they  were  certain  of  its  existence  by  these 
signs  of  life.  Those  who  had  been  mutinous  fell 
on  their  knees  before  the  admiral  whom  they  had 
outraged  the  night  before,  imploring  him  to  par¬ 
don  their  distrust,  and  all  united  in  a  hymn  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  making  them  partakers  of 
his  triumph. 

Night  fell  calmly  upon  these  canticles  of  the 
Church  which  saluted  a  new  world.  The  admiral 
ordered  the  sails  to  be  shortened,  and  a  sounding¬ 
line  to  be  used  before  the  ships  whilst  sailing 
slowly,  dreading  to  run  aground  or  on  a  rock,  for 
he  was  now  certain  that  the  earliest  break  of  day 
would  show  them  land.  No  eye  was  closed  that 
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night ;  impatience  of  spirit  had  driven  away 
all  desire  of  sleep  ;  the  pilots  and  the  sailois, 
hanging  from  the  masts  and  rigging,  rivalled  each 
other  in  looking  out  for  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
new  hemisphere.  A  reward  had  been  promised 
by  the  admiral  to  him  who  should  raise  the  first 
cry  of  “  Land,”  provided  events  justified  his  dis¬ 
covery.  But  Providence  reserved  for  his  own 
eyes  this  earliest  view,  which  he  had  purchased 
so  dearly  at  the  cost  of  twenty  years  of  life,  and 
so  much  suffering  and  danger.  Whilst  pacing 
the  deck  alone,  at  midnight,  on  the  poop  of  the 
ship,  gazing  out  earnestly  upon  the  dark  waters, 
a  fiery  light  passed,  went  out,  and  then  again  ap¬ 
peared  before  his  eyes,  in  the  horizon.  Fearing 
to  be  deceived  by  some  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea,  he  called,  in  a  low  voice,  to  a  Spanish  gentle¬ 
man  of  Isabella’s  court,  named  Guttierez,  in  whom 
he  had  greater  confidence  than  in  the  pilots.  He 
pointed  with  his  hand  to  that  part  of  the  horizon 
in  which  he  had  seen  the  fire,  and  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  see  a  light  in  that  direction.  Gut¬ 
tierez  replied  that  he  did  see  a  flickering  light. 
Columbus  to  convince  himself  more  certainly, 
then  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  de  Segovia,  another 
of  his  confidants.  Sanchez  saw  the  light  as  dis- 
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tinctly  as  Guttierez  had  done  ;  but  almost  as 
soon  as  the  fire  was  seen  it  disappeared,  and  then 
again  shone  forth,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  it 
was  the  flame  of  a  fire  on  some  low-lying  shore, 
by  turns  revealed  and  hidden  by  the  swelling 
horizon  of  waves,  or  the  floating  beacon  of  a 
fisher’s  canoe,  now  raised  on  high,  now  buried  in 
the  hollow  of  the  waves.  Thus  both  land  and 
safety  appeared  at  once  to  Columbus  and  his  two 
companions  under  the  form  of  fire,  in  the  night 
of  October  the  12th,  1492.  Columbus,  imposing 
'  silence  on  Rodrigo  and  Guttierez,  locked  up  his 
vision  in  his  own  breast,  lest  he  should  again 
bring  a  false  joy  and  bitter  disappointment  on  his 
crews.  The  light  at  length  went  out,  and  he 
watched  alone  upon  the  deck  till  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  praying,  hoping,  despairing,  waiting  for  the 
morrow  to  determine  between  triumph  or  retreat. 

Columbus  remained  struggling  in  that  anguish 
which  precedes  the  birth-hour  of  great  truth,  as 
agony  heralds  the  unloosing  of  the  soul  by  death, 
when  the  sound  of  a  cannon  fired  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead  burst  like  the  voice  of  a  new  world 
upon  his  ears,  and  made  him  fall  trembling  on 
his  knees  upon  the  poop.  It  was  the  cry  of 
“  Land  ”  from  an  iron  mouth,  the  signal  agreed 
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upon  with  the  Pinta,  which  now  sailed  before 
the  other  ships,  leading  the  way  and  sounding  the 
depths.  At  this  sound  a  general  cry  of  “  Land  ” 
burst  from  all  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  vessels. 
The  sails  were  furled,  and  they  waited  anxiously 
for  morning.  The  mystery  of  Ocean  had  uttered 
its  first  word  from  out  the  bosom  of  night.  Day 
would  fully  reveal  it  to  sight.  Sweet  and  strange 
perfumes  came  in  gales  to  the  ships,  with  the 
shadow  of  a  coast,  the  sound  of  waves  upon  the 
cliffs,  and  the  pleasant  breeze  of  land.  The  fire 
Columbus  had  perceived  announced  the  presence 
of  man  and  the  earliest  element  of  civilization. 
Never  had  night  appeared  so  slow  in  passing 
from  the  horizon ;  for  this  horizon  was  to  the 
companions  of  Columbus  and  himself  as  a  second 
creation  from  God. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Twilight  gradually  stealing  over  the  sky,  re¬ 
vealed  at  length  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  the  extent  of  which  lay  still  concealed  in  the 
morning  mist.  It  rose  like  an  amphitheatre  from 
the  level  shore,  to  the  height  of  hills  whose  deep 
verdure  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  fresh  blue 
of  heaven ;  and  but  a  few  paces  from  the  yellow 
sands,  whereon  the  crested  waves  were  gently 
breaking,  towered  strange  forests  of  majestic  trees, 
rising  in  successive  stages  with  the  island  heights. 
Green  hollows  and  sunny  avenues  gave  half¬ 
glimpses  into  these  mysteries  of  solitude,  and  re¬ 
vealed  many  a  scattered  dwelling,  seeming  by  its 
rounded  form  and  roof  of  dried  leaves  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  human  hive,  from  which  the  curling  smoke 
ascended -in  the  morning  air.  Groups  of  half 
naked  men,  women  and  children,  astonished 
rather  than  alarmed,  came  down  amongst  the 
trees  upon  the  shore,  now  timidly  advancing,  and 
now  retiring,  showing  by  their  lively  attitudes 
and  gestures,  mingled  fear,  curiosity  and  admi- 
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ration,  at  the  sight  of  the  ships  and  the  strangers 
which  the  previous  night  had  sent  them  on  the 
waves. 

Columbus,  after  gazing  silently  upon  this  en¬ 
trance  shore  of  that  new  land  so  often  pictured 
and  so  magnificently  colored  in  his  imagination, 
beheld  it  yet  more  beautiful  than  he  had  dreamed. 
He  yearned  impatiently  to  be  the  first  to  set  a 
European  foot  upon  these  sands,  and  plant  there¬ 
on  the  Cross  and  the  Spanish  flag,  the  standard 
of  a  conquest  made  for  God  and  for  his  sovereigns 
by  his  genius.  But  he  restrained  his  own  anxiety 
and  that  of  his  men  to  land,  wishing  to  invest  this 
taking  possession  of  a  new  world  with  all  the 
solemnity  befitting  an  act  greater,  perhaps,  than 
ever  was  before  accomplished  by  a  navigator  ; 
and  to  call,  since  human  witnesses  were  wanting, 
God  and  his  angels,  sea,  and  land,  and  sky,  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  victory  over  the  hitherto 
unknown  world ! 

He  therefore  invested,  himself  with  all  the  in¬ 
signia  of  his  dignity  as,  admiral  of  the  ocean,  and 
viceroy  of  future  kingdoms  ;  he  put  on  his  purple 
mantle,  and  bearing  in  his  right  hand  the  banner 
broidered  with  a  cross  and  the  initials  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,  bound  like  their  kingdoms  into 
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one,  and  surmounted  by  their  crown,  he  bore 
down  upon  the  island  in  his  boat,  followed  by  his 
two  lieutenants,  Alonzo  and  Yanes  Pinzon.  On 
touching  the  ground  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to 
acknowledge  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  God 
in  this  new  gift  of  his  hand  by  an  act  of  humility 
and  adoration.  He  kissed  the  shore,  and  bowing; 
his  face  upon  the.  turf,  he  wept.  Tears  of  a 
double  sense  and  double  augury,  moistening  for 
the  first  time  the  earth  of  this  new  hemisphere 
now  visited  by  men  from  the  Old  World  ;  tears 
of  joy  for  Columbus,  poured  from  a  proud,  a 
grateful  and  a  pious  heart ;  but  tears  of  bitter 
mourning  for  this  virgin  soil,  which  seemed  to 
prophecy  for  her  the  sorrows,  devastations,  fire 
and  chains,  the  blood  and  death  these  strangers 
brought  her,  with  their  pride,  their  knowledge, 
and  their  power.  It  was  man  who  shed  these 
tears  ;  it  was  the  earth  rather  should  have  wept. 

“  O  God,  eternal  and  omnipotent,”  cried  Col¬ 
umbus,  while  he  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 
in  a  touching  prayer  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  by  his  companions ;  “  God,  who  by  the 
power  of  thy  word  didst  bring  forth  the  firma¬ 
ment,  the  sea  and  land,  may  thy  name  be  ever 
blessed  and  glorified  !  May  thy  majesty  and 
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universal  dominion  be  exalted  from  generation  to 
generation  !  Thou  who  hast  permitted  thy  holy 
name  to  be  made  known  and  published  in  this 
hitherto  unknown  portion  of  thine  empire,  by  the 
lowest  of  thy  servants.” 

Then  he  baptized  this  island  by  the  name  of 
«  Christ, — the  island  of  San  Salvador,  or  the  Sav¬ 
iour. 

His  lieutenants,  his  pilots,  and  his  crews,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  joy,  and  filled  with  intense  rever¬ 
ence  for  one  whose  glance  had  penetrated  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  visible  horizon,  and  whom  they 
had  so  lately  outraged  by  their  rebellion,  van¬ 
quished  now  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  by  that 
mental  superiority  which  irresistibly  overawes, 
fell  at  the  admiral’s  feet,  kissing  his  hands  and 
clothes,  and  recognizing  for  a  moment  the  dignity, 
almost  the  divinity  of  genius  ;  victims  but  yester¬ 
day  of  his  obstinacy,  to-day  companions  of  his 
success,  and  radiant  with  the  glory  against  which 
they  had  but  just  blasphemed  !  Such  is  human 
nature  !  persecuting  those  who  open  out  the  way 
to  truth,  and  yet  inheriting  their  victories  ! 

During  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession,  the 
island  natives,  at  first  kept  back  by  fear,  and  then 
drawn  forward  by  that  instinctive  curiosity,  first 
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bond  of  man  to  man,  approached  more  nearly, 
They  questioned  with  each  other  on  these  strange 
appearances  which  morning  had  brought  forth. 
The  ships,  with  moving  sails,  and  rigging,  like 
huge  limbs  folding  and  unfolding  in  obedience  to 
an  inward  will,  were  taken  by  them  for  some  liv¬ 
ing  and  supernatural  creatures,  perhaps  fallen 
from  the  blue  sky  that  bounded  their  horizon, 
during  the  night, — inhabitants  of  heaven  come 
down  to  float  and  hover  for  their  pleasure  upon 
the  shores  they  governed.  Full  of  respect  for 
the  boats  that  crowded  round  their  island,  and 
the  men  in  shining  robes,  whose  weapons  glit¬ 
tered  in  the  light,  they  had  drawn  near  at  last  as 
if  overpowered  by  fascination.  They  admired 
.and  worshipped  them  with  the  ndiveti  of  children 
unsuspicious  of  hidden  evil.  The  Spaniards, 
gazing  around  them  in  their  turn,  were  surprised 
to  see  in  these  islanders  no  trace  in  form  and  col¬ 
or  of  the  physical  characters  peculiar  to  the  Afri¬ 
can,  Asiatic,  or  European  races,  with  which  they 
were  familiar.  Their  copper  hue,  their  soft  long 
wavy  hair,  their  eyes,  deep  as  their  fathomless 
sea,  their  delicate  feminine  features,  trustful,  open 
countenances,  and,  finally,  their  naked  bodies 
stained  in  colored  patterns,  stamped  them  as  a 
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race  entirely  distinct  from  all  the  human  families 
spread  over  the  Old  World,  a  race  preserving  still 
the  sweetness  and  innocence  of  infancy,  forgotten 
through  long  course  of  ages  in  this  unknown  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  world,  and  having  kept  through  very 
ignorance  the  simplicity,  openness,  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  early  time.  Columbus,  persuaded  that 
this  island  was  but  a  token  of  his  vicinity  to  that 
India  towards  which  he  believed  himself  on  his 
way,  gave  to  these  people  the  fancy  name  of  In¬ 
dians,  by  which,  through  an  error  of  language 
surviving  his  mistake,  they  have  been  called  ever 
since,  both  before  and  after  their  extinction. 

These  Indians  soon  beginning  to  be  at  home 
with  their  guests,  showed  them  their  springs, 
their  dwellings,  their  villages,  and  their  canoes  ; 
and  brought  offerings  of  fruits  and  cassava  bread, 
with  which  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  stock  of 
provisions.  They  also  displayed  their  ornaments 
of  pure  gold,  which  they  wore  suspended  from 
their  ears  and  nostrils,  .and  the  women  in  the 
form  of  bracelets  and  necklaces  round  their  necks 
and  arms.  Ignorant  of  commerce  and  the  use 
of  money,  that  venal  but  necessary  supplement  to 
the  virtue  of  hospitality,  they  received  with  de¬ 
light  in  exchange  the  commonest  trifles.  Nov- 
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elty  gave  value  in  their  eyes  to  everything. 
Rare  and  precious  mean  the  same  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Spaniards  who  searched  the  island  for  gold 
and  precious  stones  inquired  by  signs  from  whence 
this  metal  was  procured.  The  Indians  pointed 
to  the  south,  and  Columbus  and  his  companions 
believed  there  must  be  in  this  neighborhood  some 
Indian  isle  or  continent,  which  corresponded  by 
its  wealth  and  arts  with  the  marvellous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian.  .  This  land, 
to  which  they  now  believed  themselves  so  near, 
was  according  to  their  notions  the  fabulous  island 
of  Cipangu  or  Japan,  whose  sovereign  walks  on 
golden  floors.  Their  impatience  to  set  forth 
towards  this  object  of  their  fancy,  or  their  cupid¬ 
ity,  urged  them  promptly  to  embark  once  more, 
after  provisioning  themselves  afresh  with  water 
from  the  island  springs,  and  quantities  of  fruits, 
roots  and  cassava,  the  gift  of  these  poor  and  happy 
•  Indians,  one  of  whom  they  took  with  them  that 
he  might  learn  their  language,  and  afterwards 
serve  as  an  interpreter. 

On  leaving  the  isle  of  San  Salvador  they  soon 
found  themselves  almost  bewildered  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  an  archipelago  made  up  of  more  than  one 
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hundred  islands  of  various  size,  but  all  presenting 
the  most  luxurious  aspect  of  freshness,  fecundity, 
and  vegetation.  They  landed  on  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous.  Everywhere  they 
were  surrounded  by  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  sin¬ 
gle  trunks,  and  bartered  with  the  natives,  ex¬ 
changing  buttons  and  little  bells  for  gold  and 
pearls.  Their  navigation  and  stoppages  amidst 
this  labyrinth  of  strange  islands  was  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  their  landing  at  San  Salvador. 
They  were^  greeted  everywhere  with  the  same 
harmless  curiosity.  They  luxuriated  in  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  flowers,  the  perfumes,  the  colors,  the 
plumage  of  strange  birds,  displayed  by  each  oasis 
to  their  senses  ;  but  their  minds  were  fixed  upon 
one  single  end,  the  discovery  of  the  land  of  gold, 
at  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  extremity  of 
Asia.  And  this  made  them  less  susceptible  of 
these  natural  treasures,  and  hindered  them  from 
guessing  aright  of  that  immense  new  continent, 
which  these  small  islands^  foreshadowed  on  the' 
ocean.  According  to  the  signs  and  directions  of 
the  Indians,  Columbus  then  set  sail  for  the  isle 
of  Cuba,  which  they  had  pointed  out  as  a  far 
more  splendid  region  than  their  archipelago,  and 
after  three  days  reached  it,  still  bearing  in  view 
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the  lovely  islands  of  Bahama  which  lay  on  the 
route.  Cuba,  with  its  rising  and  expanding  coasts, 
swelling  into  mountains  reaching  towards  heaven, 
its  harbors,  wide  rivers,  gulfs,  forests  and  villages, 
recalled  to  his  remembrance  in  more  majestic 
aspect  the  features  of  old  Sicily.  He  felt  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  it  was  a  continent  or  an  island,  and 
casting  anchor  in  the  shady  mouth  of  avast  river, 
he  landed  and  went  through  the  groves,  the  for¬ 
ests,  the  palm  and  orange  gardens,  villages  and 
even  houses,  finding  but  one  living  creature,  a 
dog  that  could  not  bark.  The  inhabitants  had 
dispersed  in  a  panic  at  his  approach.  He  re-em¬ 
barked,  and  sailed  up  the  river,  which  was  shad¬ 
owed  by  large-leaved  palms,  and  gigantic  trees 
covered  at  once  with  fruit  and  flowers.  Nature 
herself  seemed  to  have  taken  delight  in  scattering 
prodigally,  with  untrained  hand,  all  the  elements 
of  life  and  happiness  without  labor  within  these 
happy  groves.  Everything  brought  back  the 
thought  of  Eden,  the  Paradise  of  old.  Harmless 
beasts,  birds  plumed  with  blue  and  purple,  par- 
roquets,  woodpeckers  and  humming-birds,  sung, 
called,  and  flew  in  colored  clouds  from  branch  to 
branch ;  luminous  insects  made  bright  the  very 
air  ;  the  sun,  tempered  by  mountain  mists,  by 
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verdant  shade,  by  water  courses,  here  nourished 
without  scorching  all  around  ;  and  the  moon  and 
stars  at  evening  shone  reflected  in  the  peaceful 
river  with  such  splendor  and  refulgence  of  mild 
light  that  night  was  robbed  of  all  her  terrors. 
An  universal  ecstasy  possessed  the  minds  and 
senses  of  Columbus  and  his  companions.  1  his 
was,  indeed,  a  New  World,  at  once  more  virgin 
and  more  maternal  than  the  Old  World  whence 
they  came.  “  This  is  the  most  beautiful  island,” 
wrote  Columbus,  in  his  notes,  “  that  ever  eye  of 
man  has  seen.  One  would  gladly  dwell  here 
always,  for  here  one  can  imagine  neither  sorrow 
nor  death.” 

The  scent  of  spices  which  reached  the  ships  as 
they  proceeded  inland,  and  the  discovery  of  pearl 
oysters  on  the  river  banks,  persuaded  Columbus 
more  and  more  certainly  that  Cuba  was  but  a 
prolongation  of  Asia.  He  imagined  that  behind 
the  mountains  of  this  isle  or  continent  (for  he 
was  still  uncertain  whether  Cuba  was  or  was  not 
a  part  of  the  mainland),'  he  should  discover  em¬ 
pires,  civilization,  mines  of  gold,  and  all  the  won¬ 
ders  with  which  travellers  in  their  enthusiasm 
have  gifted  Cathay  and  Japan.  Being  unable  to 
communicate  with  any  of  the  natives,  who  all 
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fled  the  shore  on  their  approach,  he  sent  two  of 
his  companions,  one  speaking  Hebrew  and  the 
other  Arabic,  in  quest  of  those  fabulous  capitals 
wherein  he  supposed  the  sovereign  of  Cathay  to 
hold  his  court.  These  ambassadors  were  loaded 
with  presents  for  the  natives,  which  they  had 
orders  to  exchange  for  nothing  less  than  gold, 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  which  precious  metal 
was  thought  to  lie  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  this 
land. 

The  envoys  returned,  however,  to  the  ships 
without  discovering  anything  better  than  the 
huts  of  savages,  and  a  nature,  prodigal  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  perfumes,  flowers  and  fruits.  They  had 
succeeded  in  inveigling  by  the  means  of  presents 
a  few  of  the  natives,  whom  they  brought  with 
them  to  the  admiral. 

Tobacco,  a  slightly  intoxicating  plant,  of  which 
the  natives  made  little  rolls  and  lighted  them  at 
one  end  in  order  to  inhale  the  smoke  ;  the  potato, 
a  farinaceous  root,  which  by  baking  became  a 
ready-made  bread  ;  maize,  cotton  spun  by  women, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  nameless  orchard  fruits  ; 
these  were  the  only  treasures  they  had  found 
around  the  dwellings  scattered  in  the  valleys. 

Disappointed  in  his  golden  dreams,  the  admi- 
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ral,  trusting  the  half  intelligible  signs  of  the  na 
tives,  left  this  enchanted  region  with  regret,  and 
once  more  took  his  course  to  the  east,  where  he 
still  sought  his  imaginary  Asia.  He  took  with 
him  from  Cuba  some  men  and  women,  more  rash 
and  trusting  than  the  rest,  for  interpreters  on 
those  neighboring  shores  he  purposed  visiting, 
and  that  he  might  convert  them  to  the  faith,  and 
offer  them  to  Isabella,  as  souls  redeemed  through 
him  by  means  of  her  generous  enterprise. 

Convinced  that  Cuba,  the  extent  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  ascertained,  made  part  of  the  main¬ 
land  of  Asia,  he  sailed  for  many  days  quite  near 
the  American  continent  without  discovering  it. 
His  pertinacious  delusion  hid  from  him  the  reality 
so  near  his  prow.  However,  Envy,  resolute  in 
poisoning  his  days,  sprung  up  within  the  breast 
of  his  companions,  the  very  day  that  his  discover¬ 
ies  had  crowned  the  thought  of  his  entire  life  ; 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  an  obscure  Florentine  on 
board  one  of  his  vessels,  must  give  his  name  tc 
that  new  world  towards  vfhich  Columbus  alone 
was  the  guide.  Vespucci  owed  this  fortune, 
however,  but  to  chance,  and  to  his  subsequent 
voyages  with  Columbus  to  these  parts.  A  sub¬ 
altern  lieutenant,  and  devoted  to  the  admiral,  he 
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never  sought  to  steal  this  honor  from  him.  The 
caprice  of  fortune  bestowed  it  on  him,  witho'ut 
his  ever  trying  to  deceive  Europe  as  to  the  fact, 
and  custom  has  ever  since  retained  it  for  him. 

But  this  envy  springing  in  the  human  breast 
simultaneously  with  success,  already  burnt  in 
the  bosom  of  Alonzo  Pinzon,  Columbus’  first 
lieutenant.  Commanding  the  Pinta,  second  ship 
of  the  squadron,  Pinzon,  whose  vessel  made  swifter 
way  than  those  of  the  two  other  ships,  pretended 
to  go  astray  during  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
disappeared  from  the  surveillance  of  his  leader. 
It  was  his  intention  to  make  use  of  the  discovery 
of  Columbus,  to  find  out  for  himself,  without 
genius  or  effort,  yet  other  countries,  and  after 
having  given  them  his  name  to  be  the  first  to 
return  to  Europe,  and  usurp  the  flowers  of  glory 
and  the  well-earned  recompense  due  only  to  his 
master  and  his  guide. 

Columbus  had  for  some  time  observed  the 
envy  and  insubordination  of  his  lieutenant.  But 
he  was  much  indebted  to  Alonzo  Pinzon.  With¬ 
out  him, — without  his  aid  and  encouragement  at 
Palos,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  fit  out 
his  ships  and  man  them  with  sailors.  Gratitude 
had  kept  him  from  repressing  the  first  indications 
4* 
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of  rebellion  in  the  man  from  whom  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  so  much.  The  tolerant,  modest  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  Columbus  shrunk  from  all  odious  rigor. 
Full  himself  of  justice  and  of  virtue,  he  reckoned 
on  a  return  to  justice  and  virtue  in  others.  This 
forbearance,  mistaken  for  weakness  by  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  encouraged  him  to  be  ungrateful,  and  he 
now  thrust  himself  audaciously  betwixt  Colum¬ 
bus  and  his  new  discoveries,  resolving  to  wrest 
them  from  him. 

The  admiral  with  grief  perceived  it  all,  but  af¬ 
fected  to  believe  the  Pinta  guilty  only  of  invol¬ 
untary  defection,  and  cruising  with  his  two  ves¬ 
sels  towards  an  immense  shadow  darkening  the 
sea  upon  the  south-west,  found  the  island  of  His¬ 
paniola,  since  called  St.  Domingo.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  cloud  around  the  mountains  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  made  him  change  his  course,  he 
would  then  have  come  right  upon  the  continent. 
The  American  Archipelago,  luring  him  to  wander 
from  isle  to  isle,  seemed  to  beguile  him  at  its 
will  from  the  object  of  his  search,  which  was  so 
close  at  hand.  His  Asiatic  phantom,  which  had 
drawn  him  to  the  verge  of  America,  now  inter¬ 
posed  between  him  and  America,  to  veil  from 
him  the  great  reality. 
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This  new,  smiling,  fruitful  and  wide-spread 
shore,  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  crystal,  and 
bathed  by  seas  whose  very  waves  brought  per¬ 
fume,  appeared  to  him  that  marvellous  isle  beside 
the  Indian  continent,  which,  under  the  fanciful 
title  of  the  isle  Cipangu,  he  had  sought  for 
through  so  many  perils.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  Hispaniola,  to  stamp  it  with  the  deathless 
mark  of  his  adopted  country.  The  simple,  kind, 
and  hospitable  natives,  open-hearted  and  full  of 
reverence  came  down  in  crowds  upon  the  shore, 
as  if  to  honor  creatures  of  a  higher  nature, 
sent  by  celestial  bounty  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  or  the  heights  of  heaven,  to  be  adored  and 
served  by  them  as  equals  of  the  gods.  A  numer¬ 
ous  and  happy  population  then  filled  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  Hispaniola.  The  men  and  women 
were  the  types  of  strength  and  grace.  Perpetual 
peace,  which  reigned  amongst  these  tribes,  had 
marked  the  impress  of  gentleness  and  goodness 
on  their  very  features.  Their  laws  were  but  the 
kindly  instincts  of  the  heart,  passed  into  tradi¬ 
tions  and  customs.  They  might  be  called  an 
infant  nation,  whose  vices  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  show  themselves,  and  whom  the  inspirations 
ot  an  innocent  nature  sufficed  to  govern.  The) 
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were  familiar  with  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
all  the  arts  necessary  to  government,  domestic 
life,  and  the  primary  wants  of  a  people.  Their 
fields  were  admirably  cultivated,  and  their  dwel¬ 
lings  beautiful,  grouped  as  they  were  in  villages 
beside  fruit-tree  forests,  near  rivulets  or  springs. 
Dwelling  beneath  a  gentle  sky,  which  never  tried 
them  with  the  frosts  of  winter  nor  too  scorching 
summer  heats,  they  needed  no  clothing  but  the 
ornaments  that  decked  them,  and  cotton  cloths 
or  plaited  girdles  twisted  round  their  bodies. 
Their  form  of  government  was  simple  and  natu¬ 
ral  as  their  ideas.  They  formed  but  so  many 
families,  multiplied  by  the  course  of  generations, 
but  each  one  always  gathering  round  hereditary 
chiefs  or  Caciques.  These  Caciques  were  the 
chiefs,  and  not  the  tyrants  of  their  tribes.  Cus¬ 
tom,  not  written  into  constitutions,  but  inviola¬ 
ble,  and  guarded  like  a  divine  law,  reigned  over 
those  petty  kings.  It  was  an  authority  all  fath 
erly  on  one  side,  all  filial  on  the  other,  against 
which  rebellion  seemed  unknown.  The  natives 
brought  from  Cuba  by  Columbus  to  serve  as 
guides  and  interpreters  in  these  strange  seas  and 
islands  now  began  to  understand  the  Spanish 
tongue.  They  half  understood  that  of  Hispaniola 
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also,  being  but  another  branch  of  the  same 
human  race,  and  thus  an  easy  communication 
was  established  between  Columbus  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  came  to  visit. 

The  so-called  Indians  led  the  Spaniards  with¬ 
out  misgiving  into  their  houses,  offering  them 
cassava  bread,  fruit  and  savory  roots,  fish,  birds 
of  rich  plumage  and  melodious  song,  flowers, 
palms,  bananas,  lemons,  every  gift  of  sea,  of  air, 
of  shore,  of  climate.  They  received  them  like 
guests,  like  brothers,  almost  as  gods.  “  Nature,” 
wrote  Columbus,  “  is  here  so  prodigal,  that  pro¬ 
prietorship  itself  cannot  create  the  sentiment 
of  avarice  or  cupidity.  These  men  appear  as 
dwelling  in  a  golden  age,  happy  and  tranquil 
amidst  gardens  open  and  unbounded,  which  are 
neither  surrounded  by  ditches,  nor  divided  by 
railings,  nor  defended  by  walls.  They  deal  fairly 
with  each  other,  though  destitute  of  laws,  of  books, 
of  judges.  He  is  esteemed  by  them  a  wicked 
man  who  takes  pleasure  in  injuring  another.  This 
horror,  natural  to  the  good  against  the  wicked, 
seems  to  be  their  only  legislation.”  Their  relig¬ 
ion,  also,  was  but  the  sentiment  of  inferiority,  of 
gratitude  and  love,  towards  some  invisible  Being 
most  prodigal  to  them  of  life  and  happiness. 
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How  deep  a  contrast  lies  between  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  favored  people  at  the  time  when 
Europeans  found  them  out,  bringing  the  genius 
of  the  ancient  world  amongst  them,  and  that 
state  to  which  the  unhappy  Indians  were  reduced 
a  few  years  after  this  visit  of  their  civilizers ! 
What  a  mystery  of  Providence  is  this  unlooked- 
for  visit  of  Columbus  to  the  unknown  world! 
He  thought  to  bring  them  only  true  life  and 
virtue,  while  he  sowed  unconsciously  at  the  same 
time  both  tyranny  and  death. 

The  pilot  of  the  vessel  in  which  Columbus 
sailed,  whilst  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  into 
all  the  bays  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  island,  at 
last  ran  her  aground  whilst  the  admiral  was 
asleep.  The  ship,  threatened  with  shipwreck  by 
the  surging  waves,  was  abandoned  by  the  pilot 
and  a  number  of  the  crew,  who,  under  pretence 
of  carrying  out  an  anchor  to  land,  rowed  off  as 
quickly  as  they  could  to  join  the  other  ship,  leav¬ 
ing  Columbus,  as  they  thought,  to  inevitable 
death.  But  his  energy  still  saved,  not  indeed  the 
ship,  but  his  companions.  He  struggled  against 
the  breakers  until  the  last  plank  was  torn  away, 
and  then,  placing  his  men  upon  a  raft,  he  floated, 
shipwrecked,  to  the  very  coast  on  which  he  had 
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just  landed  as  a  conqueror.  Here  he  was  soon 
rejoined  by  the  only  ship  now  left  him.  His 
shipwreck  and  misfortune  cooled  not,  however, 
the  hospitality  of  the  Cacique,  whose  guest  he 
had  already  been  some  days.  This  Cacique, 
named  Guacanagari,  first  friend,  and  soon  first 
victim  of  these  strangers,  shed  tears  of  compas¬ 
sion  over  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  Colum¬ 
bus.  He  offered  his  dwelling,  his  provisions, 
succor  of  all  kinds  to  the  Spaniards.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  wreck,  and  European  treasures, 
gathered  from  the  waves  and  spread  over  the 
beach,  were  there  preserved,  as  holy  things,  from 
all  violation,  and  even  from  importunate  curiosity. 
These  men,  who  amongst  themselves  knew  not 
the  rights  of  property,  seemed  to  recognize  and 
respect  them  in  their  unfortunate  guests.  Col¬ 
umbus  spoke  with  emotion,  in  his  letters  to  the 
king  and  queen,  of  the  natural  and  unaffected 
generosity  of  this  people.  “There  is-  not  in  the 
world  ”  he  writes,  “a  better  nation,  nor  a  better 
people.  They  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves, 
their  words  are  always  kind  and  gentle,  and  the 
smile  of  tenderness  is  ever  on  their  lips.” 

Columbus  having  formed  a  friendship  with  this 
young  Cacique,  who  had  shown  him  the  most 
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tender  and  confiding  hospitality,  received  from 
him,  as  presents,  some  ornaments  of  gold.  At 
the  sight  of  gold,  the  countenances  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  betrayed  at  once  so  much  of  passion  and 
greediness  that  the  Cacique  and  his  subjects 
were  instinctively  astonished  and  alarmed,  as  if 
their  new  friends  had  suddenly  changed  towards 
them  both  in  nature  and  disposition.  It  was  but 
too  true.  The  companions  of  Columbus  sought 
but  the  fancied  riches  of  the  East,  whilst  he  him¬ 
self  was  looking  only  for  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  globe.  The  sight  of  gold  awakened  all  their 
covetousness :  their  countenances  became  eager 
and  violent  as  their  thoughts.  The  Cacique,  un¬ 
derstanding  that  this  metal  was  the  god  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  explained  to  them,  whilst  pointing  out  the 
mountains,  that  there  was  a  spot  behind  those 
ranges  from  which  they  might  draw  abundance 
of  this  gold. 

Columbus,  doubting  no  longer  that  he  had  at 
last  found  the  source  of  Solomon’s  wealth,  pre¬ 
pared  everything  for  a  quick  return  to  Europe,  in 
order  to  announce  his  trilimph.  He  built  a  fort 
in  the  Cacique’s  village,  where  he  might  leave 
some  of  his  companions  safely  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  He  chose  amongst  his  officers  and  sail- 
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ors  forty  men  of  trust,  and  put  them  under 
the  command  of  Pedro  de  Arana.  They  were 
charged  to  gather  information  respecting  this 
golden  land,  and  to  win  the  Indians  to  still  more 
respect  and  friendship  for  the  Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Columbus  now  set  out  upon  his  way  to  Europe 
H.ien  with  presents  from  the  Cacique,  and  taking 
with  him  all  the  ornaments  and  crowns  of  pure 
gold  which  he  had  been  able  to  procure  by  gifts 
or  bartei  during  his  stay,  from  the  natives.  In 
coasting  round  the  island  he  fell  in  with  his  per¬ 
fidious  companion,  Alonzo  Pinzon. 

Under  pretext  of  having  lost  sight  of  the  ad¬ 
miral,  Pinzon  had  gone  his  way  alone.  Con¬ 
cealed  in  a  deep  bay  of  the  island,  he  also  had 
landed,  but  instead  of  imitating  the  mildness  and 
policy  of  Columbus,  he  had  stained  his  first  steps 
with  blood.  The  admiral,  on  recovering  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  feigned  to  accept  his  excuses,  and  to  at¬ 
tribute  his  desertion  to  the  darkness  of  night. 
He  ordered  Pinzon  to  follow  him  to  Europe,  and 
they  took  sea  together. 

But  Ocean,  which  had  ^willingly  brought  them 
hither  by  the  trade  winds,  wave  by  wave  bearing 
them  onwards  to  America,  seemed,  by  its  adverse 
gales  and  contrary  tides,  to  repulse  them  obsti- 
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nately  from  the  land  to  which  they  desiied  to 
return.  Columbus  alone,  thanks  to  his  skill  in 
navigation,  and  the  secret  reckoning  which  he 
carefully  concealed  even  from  his  pilots,  knew 
the  route  they  had  to  travel,  and  the  distance 
they  had  come.  His  companions  believed  them¬ 
selves  still  some  thousands  of  leagues  from  Eu¬ 
rope  when  he  already  knew  they  were  close  on 
the  Azores  ;  and,  in  fact,  these  islands  were  soon 
in  sight.  But  a  raging  tempest,  with  heavy 
banks  of  clouds,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  such 
as  he  had  never  seen,  now  arose.  The  heaven 
was  alternately  dazzling  with  the  electric  fluid, 
and  swathed  in  utter  darkness  ;  mountainous 
and  foaming  waves  came  gathering  round  his 
tossing  ships  \  and  whilst  they  made  sail  and 
rudder  useless,  they  seemed  alternately  to  open 
and  shut  the  gates  of  death  for  himself  and  his 
companions  at  the  very  portals  of  their  country. 

The  signals  made  by  the  two  vessels  to  each 
other  in  the  darkness  disappeared.  Each  fully 
believed  in  the  destruction  of  the  other,  as  they 
were  driven  about  at  pleasure  by  this  unceasing 
tempest  between  the  Azores  and  coast  of  Spain. 
Columbus,  doubting  not  that  the  Pinta  lay 
buried  with  Pinzon  in  the  ocean,  whilst  his  own 
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tattered  sails  and  broken  rudder  left  no  hope  of 
guiding  his  vessel,  expected  every  moment  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  one  of  the  enormous  mountains 
of  water  on  whose  foaming  crests  he  was  tossing 
to  and  fro.  He  was  ready  to  offer  up  his  life,  but 
could  not  lose  his  glory  without  a  feeling  of  de¬ 
spair.  To  feel  that  the  discovery  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  Old  World  would  thus  be  buried  with 
him  for  all  ages,  when  so  near  the  port,  seemed 
such  a  cruel  mockery  of  Providence  that  even 
his  piety  could  not  reconcile  him  to  it.  His  soul 
revolted  at  this  jest  of  fate.  To  die  on  once 
more  touching  European  shores,  after  depositing 
his  secret  and  his  treasure  in  the  memory  of  his 
country,  this  was  a  destiny  he  could  joyfully  ac¬ 
cept,  but  to  let  a  second  universe  perish,  so  to 
say,  with  him,  and  carry  with  him  to  the  tomb 
the  just  discovered  key-word  to  this  enigma  of 
the  globe,  for  which  his  brethren  of  mankind 
might  perhaps  seek  m  vain  as  many  ages  as 
already  it  had  been  hidden  from  them,  this  was  a 
thousand  deaths  in  one.  He  only  asked  of  God 
in  all  his  vows  to  every  Spanish  shrine,  that  he 
might  but  carry  to  the  shore  on  his  remains  the 
proofs  of  his  discovery  and  of  his  return.  How¬ 
ever,  storm  succeeded  storm,  the  vessel  filled 
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with  water,  and  hostile  looks  and  angry  murmurs 
or  sullen  silence,  in  his  companions,  reproached 
him  for  his  pertinacity  in  beguiling  or  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  undertake  this  fatal  voyage.  They 
saw  in  this  unceasing  clamor  of  the  elements  a 
token  of  vengeance  from  the  ocean,  jealous  that 
a  man  too  daring  should  have  unveiled  her  mys¬ 
teries.  They  even  talked  of  throwing  him  into 
the  sea,  in  order  to  obtain  by  such  an  expiation 
some  abatement  in  the  storm. 

Columbus,  careless  of  their  anger,  but  always 
occupied  with  the  fate  of  his  discovery,  wrote 
many  brief  accounts  of  it  on  parchment,  enclosed 
some  in  waxen  cases,  others  in  cedar  boxes,  and 
flung  them  into  the  sea,  in  case  chance  might 
one  day  after  his  death  bear  them  to  the  shore. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  these  cases,  thus  abandoned 
to  the  winds  and  waves,  was  tossed  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  upon  the  surface  or  hollows  of 
the  sea,  and  that  then  the  sailor  of  an  European 
ship,  in  taking  ballast  for  his  vessel,  had  some¬ 
where  picked  it  up  on  the  shingle  of  the  African 
coast  near  Gibraltar.  The  sailor  took  it  for  a 
petrified  cocoa-nut,  and  brought  it  as  a  natural 
curiosity  to  his  captain.  The  latter,  opening  the 
nut  to  ascertain  whether  the  fruit  still  existed. 
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found,  enclosed  within  the  hollow  shell,  a  wi  itten 
parchment,  bearing,  as  was  with  difficulty  made 
out  by  a  scholar  of  Gibraltar,  these  words  in 
Gothic  characters : — 

“  We  could  not  resist  the  storm  another  day  ; 
we  are  between  Spain  and  the  newly-discovered 
islands  of  the  East.  If  the  ship  goes  to  pieces, 
may  some  one  find  this  witness  ! 

“  Christopher  Columbus  !” 

Ocean  had  kept  this  message  for  358  years,  and 
only  delivered  it_to  Europe  when  America,  col¬ 
onized,  flourishing  and  free,  was  rivalling  the 
ancient  world  !  A  sport  of  fortune,  to  teach  men 
what  might  still  have  remained  hidden  from  them 
for  so  many  ages,  if  Providence  had  not  forbid¬ 
den  the  waters  to  engulf  this  great  messenger, 
Columbus. 

The  following  day  a  cry  of  “  Land  !  ”  was  raised. 
It  was  the  Portuguese  island  of  St.  Mary,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Azores.  Here  Columbus  and 
his  companions  were  repulsed  by  the  jealous  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Portuguese.  Given  up  once  more 
to  be  the  sport  of  famine  and  storm  during  many 
days,  they  did  not  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
till  the  4th  of  March,  and  then,  though  on  an 
European  shore,  it  was  one  hostile  to  Spain. 
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Columbus,  on  being  presented  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  related  to  him  his  discoveries,  but  with¬ 
out  revealing  his  route,  lest  this  prince  should 
anticipate  the  fleet  of  Isabella. 

The  Portuguese  of  John  the  II.’s  court  actually 
advised  the  king  to  assassinate  the  great  adven¬ 
turer,  in  order  that  his  secret  and  the  rights  of 
the  Spanish  crown  over  these  new-found  lands 
might  be  buried  with  him.  John  II.,  however, 
was  indignant  at  such  treachery.  Columbus  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  him,  and  allowed  to 
send  an  overland  courier  to  his  sovereigns  to 
tell  them  of  his  success,  and  to  announce  his 
quick  return  by  sea  to  Palos.  He  arrived  there 
on  March  19th,  1493,  at  break  of  day,  amidst  a 
populace  half  mad  with  joy  and  pride,  who  came 
into  the  water  to  receive  him  on  their  shoulders, 
and  bear  him  in  triumph  to  the  shore.  He  fell 
into  the  arms  of  his  protecting  friend,  Juan  Peres, 
the  poor  friar  of  the  convent  of  Rabida,  he  who 
had  alone  believed  in  him  and  who  was  now  re¬ 
warded  for  his  confidence  by  this  news  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  world.  Columbus  repaired  bare-footed,  at 
the  head  of  a  procession,  to  the  monastery  church 
to  render  thanks  for  his  safety,  his  glory  and  the 
conquest  made  for  Spain.  The  whole  popula 
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tion  followed  him  with  blessings  to  the  door  of 
this  humble  convent,  at  which  some  years  before 
he  had  stood  begging  with  his  child.  Never  has 
any  amongst  mankind  brought  home  to  his 
country  and  to  posterity  a  conquest  such  as  this 
since  first  the  world  began  ;  and  this  conquest 
of  Columbus  had  until  then  cost  neither  a  crime, 
a  life,  a  drop  of  blood,  nor  a  human  tear. 

The  happiest  of  his  days  were  those  he  passed 
in  repose  at  the  Monastery  of  Rabida,  in  the 
society  of  his  friend  and  host,  and  in  the  embra¬ 
ces  of  his  son.  And  as  if  Heaven  would  at  once 
crown  his  joy  and  take  vengeance  on  the  envy 
which  pursued  it  Alonzo  Pinzon,  commander  of 
his  second  ship,  arrived  the  day  after  with  the 
Pinta  to  the  port  of  Palos,  where  he  had  hoped 
to  be  before -hand  with  his  leader,  and  to  wrest 
from  him  the  first-fruits  of  his  triumph.  Failing 
in  his  guilty  plan,  and  dreading  the  punishment 
of  his  desertion,  if  reported  by  the  admiral,  Pin¬ 
zon  died  of  grief  and  eqvy  on  seeing  the  ship  of 
Columbus  at  anchor  ip  the  port. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  whom  Columbus 
had  sent  word  at  Lisbon  of  his  return  and  of  his 
success,  awaited  him  at  Barcelona  with  all  the 
rejoicings  and  magnificence  which  the  greatness 
of  his  service  had  deserved.  /All  the  nobility  of 
Spain  came  hurrying  thither  to  do  him  honor. 
He  made  a  triumphal  entry,  like  a  king  of  future 
kingdoms.  At  the  head  of  the,  procession  walked 
the  Indians  he  had  brought  home  as  living 
tokens  of  the  existence  of  strange  human  races 
on  these  newly-discovered  lands  ;  their  bodies 
were  painted  in  divers  colors  and  ornamented 
with  chains  of  gold  and  pearls.  Birds  and  ani¬ 
mals,  strange  plants  and  precious  stones  from 
these  foreign  shores  were  carried  or  displayed 
in  golden  bowls  on  the  heads  of  black  or  Moor¬ 
ish  slaves.  The  eager  crowd  pressed  after,  and 
fabulous  tales  were  circulated  about  the  glory  of 
the  admiral  and  his  companions.  Columbus, 
mounted  on  one  of  the  king’s  horses  in  rich  ca¬ 
parison,  was  seen  at  length  escorted  by  a  numer- 
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ous  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  and  courtiers.  All 
looks  were  centred  on  this  inspired  man  whose 
hand  had  been  the  first  to  lift  the  mystic  veil 
from  the  ocean.  All  sought  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance  some  visible  token  of  his  missiorynor  was 
it  difficult  to  think  they  found  it  there.  The 
beauty  of  his  features  ;  the  pensive  majesty  of 
his  face  ;  the  vigor  of  unfading  youth,  which 
blended  with  the  gravity  of  ripened  years  ;  his 
thoughtful  manner ;  his  strength  in  spite  of  his 
gray  hair ;  the  intimate  conviction  that  was  felt 
of  his  courage  and  his  piety  towards  God,  wljo 
had  thus  marked  him  out  amongst  mankind, 
and  gratitude  towards  his  sovereigns,  who  ren¬ 
dered  back  to  him  in  honors  all  that  he  had  laid 
before  them  as  a  conquest ; — all  this,  say  the  spec¬ 
tators  of  his  entrance  into  Barcelona,  made  Col¬ 
umbus,  at  this  moment,  one  of  those  prophet 
forms,  those  heroes  of  the  Scriptures,  beneath 
whose  feet  the  people  cast  in  adoration  showers 
of  palm-branches.  “No  one  criticised  him  then,” 
they  say  j  “  all  felt  he  was  the  greatest  or  most 
favored  of  mankind  ”  [Isabella  and  Ferdinand 
received  him  on  their  throne,  sheltered  from  the 
sun  by  a  dais  of  gold.  They  seated  him  on  a 
level  with  them,  and  heard  the  solemn  and  cir- 
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cumstantial  history  of  his  voyage.  At  the  end 
of  the  recital,  which  the  natural  eloquence  and 
poesy  of  the  admiral  had  colored  from  his  bound¬ 
less  imagination,  and  fired  with  his  own  holy  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  king  and  queen,  moved  even  to 
tears,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  broke  forth,  as  if 
involuntarily,  with  the  Te  Deum,\-X\m<i>  hymning 
the  most  glorious  victory  Omnipotence  had  ever 
vouchsafed  to  a  monarch. 

Couriers  were  instantly  despatched  to  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  bearing  the  important  tidings 
and  the  triumphal  name  of  Columbus.  The  ob¬ 
scurity  which  hitherto  had  veiled  his„  life  thus 
changed  at  once  into  a  trumpet-blast,  and  an 
echo  of  his  name,  which  filled  the  globe.  The 
whole  world  talked  of  the  discovery  made  by  the 
poor  map-seller  of  Cordova.  Columbus  neithei 
permitted  his  soul  to  be  puffed  up  by  all  this 
honor  gathering  round  his  name,  nor  his  modesty 
humbled  by  the  jealousy  which  followed  it. 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  bidden  to  the 
royal  table,  one  of  the  guests,  envious  of  the 
honors  bestowed  upon  him,  asked  him  spitefully 
if  he  thought  no  other  but  himself  would  have 
found  out  this  hemisphere,  supposing  he  had 
never  been  born.  Columbus  answered  not  di 
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rectly  to  the  question,  mistrusting  himself,  lest 
he  should  say  too  much  or  too  little  ,  but,  taking 
up  an  egg,  he  turned  to  the  assembled  guests, 
and  asked  them  to  set  it  upright  on  the  table. 
Not  one,  of  course,  was  able  to  succeed.  Then 
Columbus  crushed  one  end  of  the  egg,  and  set  it 
up  with  ease.  The  surprised  courtier  exclaimed 
that  any  one  could  have  performed  that  lecn. 

“  Then  why  did  you  not  do  it  ?”  replied  Colum¬ 
bus.  This  was  a  sufficient  rebuke. 

All  honors,  titles,  and  future  grants  of  lands  m 
those  regions,  of  which  Columbus  was  about  to 
complete  the  discovery  and  the  conquest,  became 
his  own  of  right,  by  formal  treaty  with  the  court. 
He  obtained  also  the  vice-royalty,  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  or  divers  natural 
products  of  all  seas,  islands  and  continents  whither 
he  should  go  and  plant  the  Church  s  cross  and 
the  Spanish  flag.  The  Archdeacon  of  Seville, 
Fonseca,  was  under  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the 
Indies,  charged  with  th.e  preparations  and  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  new  expedition,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Columbus  to  still  greater  conquests. 
But  from  this  day  Fonseca  became  the  hidden 
rival  of  the  great  navigator,  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
anxious  to  keep  down  the  genius  he  was  charged 
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to  second,  he  raised  all  sorts  of  difficulties  whilst 
apparently  lavishing  assistance  on  Columbus. 

However,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  at  that  time,  together  with  the  spirit  of 
religious  conversion  and  of  chivalry  which  pos¬ 
sessed  them,  filled  these  ships  with  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  clergy,  of  gentlemen  and  fortune-hunters, 
eager  to  spread  the  faith,  and  then  to  win  renown 
and  wealth  by  being  first  in  these  new  lands. 
Workmen  of  all  trades,  agriculturists  of  every 
climate,  domestic  animals  of  every  kind,  seeds, 
plants,  vine-cuttings,  fruit-trees,  models  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  arts  and  objects  of  commerce  known 
in  Europe  were  embarked  in  these  ships  to  try 
the  climate,  plant  the  soil  and  tempt  the  men  in 
these  new  worlds,  and  haply  win  from  them  gold, 
perfumes,  pearls  and  Indian  spices  in  exchange 
for  things  of  little  worth  at  home.  It  was  a  cru¬ 
sade  of  religion,  of  war,  of  industry,  of  glory  and 
of  cupidity ;  for  some  heaven,  for  others  earth 
for  all  the  unknown  and  the  marvellous. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  the  fleet  sailed 
form  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  Joyful  shouts  from  every 
bank  were  the  augury  of  this  second  departure, 
which  seemed  destined  for  a  lasting  triumph. 
Columbus  was  accompanied  to  the  ship  by  his 
son,  whom  he  blessed  and  left  behind  him  as  a 
legacy  to  Spain,  anxious  that  the  better  part  of 
his  life  should  there  at  least  be  sheltered  from 
the  dangers  his  father  was  about  to  brave.  Three 
ships  and  fourteen  caravellas  composed  this  fleet, 
to  which  Ocean  vouchsafed  as  smooth  a  passage 
as  on  the  former  occasion.  They  discovered 
Guadaloupe  on  the  2d  of  November,  cruised 
through  the  midst  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  bap¬ 
tizing  by  names  sacred  through  holy  recollections 
all  this  archipelago,  and.  touching  soon  after  at 
the  point  of  Hispaniola,  now  Hayti,  set  sail 
towards  that  gulf,  at  which  Columbus  had  built 
the  fort  and  left  his  forty  companions.  Here  he 
came  full  of  mingled  anxiety  and  hope.  Dark¬ 
ness  veiled  the  shore  when  he  came  to  anchor  : 
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but  he  could  not  wait  till  day  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  his  little  colony.  A  salute  of  cannon 
poured  over  the  waves  to  tell  the  Spaniards  he 
was  there ;  but  the  cannon  at  the  fort  was  silent, 
and  only  the  echo  of  these  solitudes  answered 
the  salute  of  Europe  to  the  New  World.  In  the 
morning,  by  break  of  day,  he  saw  the  shore 
deserted,  the  fort  destroyed,  its  cannon  half 
buried  under  the  ruins,  and  the  bones  of  the 
Spaniards  whitening  on  the  sands.  The  Ca¬ 
cique’s  village  was  abandoned,  and  the  few  na¬ 
tives  who  appeared  in  the  distance,  lingering  at 
the  forest  openings,  seemed  hesitating  to  ap¬ 
proach,  as  if  withheld  by  feelings  of  remorse  or 
fears  of  vengeance. 

The  Cacique,  more  confident  in  his  innocence 
and  in  the  justice  of  Columbus,  whom  he  had 
learned  to  love,  drew  near  at  length,  weeping 
over  the  crimes  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  abused 
the  hospitality  of  his  subjects  to  oppress  them, 
had  carried  off  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  by 
reducing  their  hosts  to  servitude  had  at  last  ex¬ 
cited  the  vengeance  of  the  whole  tribe.  After 
having  sacrificed  a  multitude  of  Indians,  and 
burned  their  dwellings,  they  had  themselves  been 
killed.  The  ruined  fort,  which  fell  over  their 
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bodies,  was  thus  the  earliest  monument  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  between  these  two  human  families, 
of  which  one  brought  the  other  to  slavery  and 
ruin.  Columbus,  weeping  over  the  crimes  of  his 
companions  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Cacique, 
resolved  to  seek  another  landing-place  than  this 
for  taking  possession  of  the  island. 

Landing  afresh  upon  a  virgin  shore,  at  some 
distance,  he  founded  there  the  town  of  Isabella, 
and  establishing  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  built,  cultivated,  and  gave  laws  to  this 
first  colony  of  Europeans,  the  parent  of  so  many 
others.  He  sent  armed  parties  to  visit  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  Hispaniola,  and  by  ca¬ 
resses  at  first,  .he  gradually  won  into  subjection 
to  his  mild  and  gentle  rule  the  different  tribes  of 
these  vast  regions.  He  built  forts  ;  he  laid  out 
roads  throughout  his  empire  ;  he  sought  for  gold, 
less  abundant  than  he  had  expected  in  a  country 
still  confounded  in  his  mind  with  India,  and  he 
found  everywhere  exhaustless  treasures  in  the 
lavish  soil,  and  a  people  just  as  easy  to  govern  as 
to  subdue.  He  sent  most  of  his  vessels  back  to 
Spain  to  beg  for  fresh  supplies  of  men,  of  ani¬ 
mals,  of  tools,  of  plants  and  seeds,  proportioned 
to  the  vastness  of  the  territories  he  came  to  win 
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over  to  the  arts,  the  customs,  and  the  faith  of 
Europe.  But  the  discontented,  the  ambitious, 
and  the  jealous,  were  the  earliest  to  embark  for 
Spain,  that  they  might  there  sow  murmurs,  accu 
sation  and  calumnies  against  him.  He  remained 
alone,  suffering  most  cruel  torments  from  the 
gout,  and  condemned,  notwithstanding  the  inces¬ 
sant  labor  of  his  mind,  to  bodily  inaction,  while 
besieged  in  his  rising  colony  by  rivalries,  sedi¬ 
tions  and  plots,  by  disgraceful  outbreaks  and 
the  desertion  of  his  followers. 

Always  indulgent  and  magnanimous,  Colum¬ 
bus,  triumphant,  solely  by  his  own  moral  strength 
of  character,  over  the  turbulence  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  and  the  insubordination  of  his  lieutenants, 
contented  himself  with  sending  the  most  rebel¬ 
lious  amongst  them  on  board  the  vessels  at  an¬ 
chor  ;  and  on  recovering  from  his  long  illness, 
he  made  a  tour  through  the  island,  attended  by 
chosen  companions,  vainly  seeking  for  the  golden 
mines  of  Solomon,  but  availing  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
the  manners  of  the  island,  and  winning  for  him¬ 
self  throughout  his  journey  universal  respect  and 
love. 

He  found  on  his  return  the  same  disorders,  the 
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same  insubordination,  and  the  same  vices.  The 
Spaniards  abused  the  superstition  with  which  the 
natives  regarded  them,  and  the  terror  inspired  by 
their  horses.  These  were  taken  by  the  Indians 
for  a  kind  of  monsters — man  and  horse  appearing 
to  be  one.  By  means  of  this  terror,  the  Span¬ 
iards  subdued,  enslaved,  abused,  and  violently 
tortured  this  gentle  and  obedient  people-.  Col¬ 
umbus  denounced  once  more  this  tyranny  over 
the  Indians.  He  wished  to  bestow  upon  them 
the  faith  and  arts  of  Europe  ;  not  a  yoke,  vice 
and  death.  Having  established  a  little  order,  he 
went  to  make  better  acquaintance  with  the  isle 
of  Cuba.  He  coasted  for  a  long  time  along  its 
shores  without  coming  to  its  extremity,  and  took 
it  for  a  continent.  He  thence  sailed  towards  Ja¬ 
maica,  another  island  of  immense  extent,  whose 
mountain  summits  he  had  seen  amongst  the 
clouds.  Crossing  from  this  an  archipelago,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Queen’s  Gardens, 
from  the  rich  and  perfumed  vegetation  decking 
its  islands,  he  returned  to  Cuba,  and  succeeded 
in  making  some  acquaintance  with  the  natives. 
The  Indians  attended  with  an  astonishment  min¬ 
gled  with  respect  at  the  ceremonies  of  Christian 
worship,  celebrated  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  grotto 
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beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  shore.  One  of, 
their  old  men,  approaching  Columbus  after  the 
service,  said  to  him  in  a  solemn  tone :  “  That 
which  thou  hast  just  done  is  well,  for  it  appears 
to  be  thy  form  of  worshipping  the  universal  God. 
They  say  thou  comest  to  these  lands  with  great 
power  and  irresistible  authority.  If  this  be  so, 
now  learn  from  me  that  which  our  ancestors  once 
taught  our  fathers,  who  have  in  their  turn  told 
us.  After  the  souls  of  men  are  severed  from 
their  bodies  by  the  will  of  divine  beings,  they  go, 
some  into  a  country  without  sun  or  trees,  and 
others  into  regions  of  delight  and  splendor,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  have  merited,  good  or  ill  by  good 
or  evil  actions  to  their  fellows.  If  thou  also  like 
us  must  die,  take  heed  to  thyself  and  do  no  harm 
to  us,  and  those  who  have  not  injured  thee.” 
This  speech  of  the  old  Indian,  related  by  Las 
Casas,  proves  that  the  Indians  had  a  religion  al¬ 
most  evangelical  in  its  simplicity  and  moral  pu¬ 
rity,  a  mysterious  emanation  either  of  a  primitive 
nature  not  yet  dimmed  and  tarnished  by  deprav¬ 
ity  and  vice,  or  of  some  ancient  and  worn-out 
civilization,  some  lingering  ray  from  which  still 
glimmered  in  their  traditions. 

Columbus,  after  a  long  and  painful  journey,  re- 
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turned  almost  in  a  dying  state  to  Hispaniola 
His  fatigues  and  his  anxieties,  joined  to  his  suf¬ 
ferings  and  the  weight  of  years  which  his  spirit 
could  not  feel,  but  which  nevertheless  weighed 
down  his  body,  triumphed  for  a  time  over  his 
genius.  His  sailors  brought  him  back  to  Isabella 
insensible  and  utterly  exhausted.  On  awaking 
from  the  long  dull  trance  into  which  his  worn- 
out  frame  had  thrown  his  energetic  spirit,  he 
found  his  brother  Bartholomew  watching  by  his 
bedside.  This  brother  a  man  of  iron  frame  and 
powerful  will,  was  well  qualified  by  nature  for 
command,  and  his  affectionate  devotion  to  Col¬ 
umbus  made  him  the  very  person  to  undertake 
the  office  of  governor  during  the  admiral’s  illness, 
which  lasted  for  many  months. 

But  all  sorts  of  miseries  for  the  unhappy  Indi¬ 
ans  now  began.  A  young  Spanish  soldier,  named 
Ojeda,  having  by  the  most  wanton  treachery 
drawn  a  Cacique  into  bondage,  great  insurrec¬ 
tions  broke  out  amongst  the  injured  tribes.  The 
Spaniards  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  war 
upon  the  unfortunate  people,  who  had  at  first  so 
generously  welcomed  them  as  guests.  Conquest 
over  them  was  but  too  easy,  and  the  prisoners 
were  sent  in  four  vessels  to  Spain,  and  there  sold 
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as  slaves.  From  this  time  it  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  lawful  by  the  Spaniards  to  hunt  down  the 
inoffensive  natives,  who  had  once,  by  an  act  of 
the  grossest  injustice  and  outrage,  been  goaded 
into  resistance. 

Columbus,  on  recovering  some  degree  of  health, 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  wars  which 
had  been  kindled  during  his  illness,  and  soon 
brought  the  exasperated  Indians  to  subjection. 
His  rule,  however,  was  mild,  and  by  contenting 
himself  with  imposing  a  light  tribute  of  gold  and 
fruits,  he  lightened  their  yoke,  and  treated  them 
rather  as  allies  than  slaves.  Hispaniola  once 
more  flourished  under  his  sway  ;  but  the  un¬ 
happy  Cacique  who  had  at  first  received  him  and 
his  adventurous  crew  so  hospitably,  absolutely 
refused  to  live  under  the  government  of  those 
who  had  abused  his  generosity,  and  fled  away  to 
hide  himself  in  the  mountains,  where  he  died  a 
prey  to  despair  and  remorse  at  having  involunta¬ 
rily  betrayed  his  country  to  servitude. 

Meanwhile  the  enemies  of  Columbus  were  at 
work  in  Spain,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
misrepresentations,  the  court  sent  an  agent  with 
secret  power  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and  to 
depose  and  send  him  back  to  Spain,  if  needful. 
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This  unworthy  magistrate,  however,  exceeding 
his  instructions,  at  once  treated  Columbus  as 
guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  down  his  authority. 
Columbus  submitted  the  instant  he  knew  Aguado 
was  commissioned  by  the  kingjbut  before  setting 
sail  for  Spain  a  fortunate  occurence  took  place, 
which  enabled  him  to  appear  at  court  once  more 
in  the  character  of  a  benefactor  instead  of  a 
criminal. 

One  of  his  young  officers  having  killed  a  com¬ 
rade  in  a  duel,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  wild  quarter 
of  the  island,  over  the  tribe  inhabiting  which 
reigned  a  young  female  Indian  of  great  beauty, 
the  widow  of  a  Cacique.  Becoming  enamored  of 
the  Spaniard,  she  married  him  ;  but,  though  sin¬ 
cerely  attached  to  his  dusky  bride,  Diaz  mourned 
in  secret  over  his  own  country  and  his  lost  com¬ 
panions.  Anxious  to  dissipate  his  gloom,  the 
Indian  learned  from  him  at  length  the  passionate 
ardor  with  which  the  Spaniards  sought  after 
gold,  and  the  fact  that  their  continued  residence 
in  Hispaniola  was  prompted  by  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  mines  yet  unknown. 

Delighted  at  the  thought  of  gratifying  her 
lover,  she  immediately  revealed  to  him  this  source 
of  inexhaustible  treasure  amongst  the  mountains. 
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Certain  of  his  pardon  at  such  a  price,  Diaz  hast¬ 
ened  to  Columbus,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
important  secret,  which  enabled  him  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  vast  wealth  in  his  sovereign’s  name, 
and  persuaded  him  that  he  had  at  length  found 
out  the  land  of  Ophir.  The  grateful  Diaz  re¬ 
turned  faithfully  to  his  Indian  beauty,  and  their 
marriage  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  he 
continued  to  share  with  her  the  government  of 
her  tribe. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Columbus  now  yielded  unresistingly  to  the 
orders  of  Aguado,  and/_returned  with  ftim  to 
Spain  ;  there  habiting  himself  in  the  humble  garb 
of  a  Franciscan,  with  bare  feet  and  locks  prema¬ 
turely  white,  he  appeared  before  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  JThe  generous  queen  refused  to  credit 
the  calumnies  of  his  accusers,  and  her  favor  car¬ 
ried  him  triumphantly  through  all  their  machin¬ 
ations.  Fresh  ships  and  new  honors  were  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  that  he  might  once  more  set 
forth  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Only  it  was 
stipulated  by  Isabella  that  all  the  blessings  of 
freedom  should  be  preserved  to  her  Indian  sub¬ 
jects.  Once  more,  then,  behold  Columbus  set¬ 
ting  forth,  his  heart  and  mind  as  fresh  and  vigor¬ 
ous  as  when  he  first  conceived  the  great  idea 
which  gave  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon. 

On  this  voyage,  after  passing  and  naming 
I  unity  Island,  Columbus  came  in  sight  of  the 
continent  of  America.  Unconscious,  however, 
o  the  vastness  of  his  discovery,  he  thought  only 
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that  he  stood  upon  the  shore  of  a  new  island,  and 
after  spending  one  night  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  Orinoco,  he  once  more  set  sail  for 
Hispaniola.  Here  he  was  seized  with  another 
attack  of  gout,  but  found  a  firm  and  affectionate 
friend  in  his  brother  Bartholomew,  who  related 
to  him  the  various  calamities  that  had  befallen 
the  island  since  his  departure,  through  the  exces¬ 
ses  and  insubordination  of  the  Spaniards.  Their 
cruelties  to  the  Indians  are  too  painful  and  too 
tedious  a  tale  to  be  recounted  here.  Suffice  it 
that,  on  his  recovery,  Columbus  found  enough  to 
do  to  restore  some  degree  of  order  and  good  feel¬ 
ing.  But  the  story  of  the  disturbances  had  al¬ 
ready  gone  to  Spain,  and  were  charged  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  him  whose  whole  anxiety  had  been  to 
heal  them  ;  and  when  Columbus  wrote  to  the 
court,  entreating  that  a  magistrate,  empowered 
by  royal  authority,  might  be  sent  out  to  rule  his 
undisciplined  companions,  Ferdinand  sent  Boba- 
dilla,  who,  full  of  prejudice  against  the  admiral, 
and  restrained  by  no  definite  clauses  in  his  in¬ 
structions  made  use  of  his  new  dignity  to  sum¬ 
mon  Columbus  to  his  presence,  and  load  him 
with  chains.  Thus  he  lay  for  many  months  in  a 
dreary  captivity,  insulted  by  the  perpetual  mock- 
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ery  of  his  persecutors,  whom  he  daily  expected 
would  become  his  executioners.  But  to  this  ex¬ 
tremity  Bobadilla  did  not  dare  to  proceed,  and  he 
at  last  gave  orders  that  Columbus  should  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Hispaniola  and  sent  to  Spain,  there 
to  receive  justice  or  mercy  from  the  king.  In 
vain  did  those  charged  with  the  command  of  the 
vessels  that  bore  Columbus  to  ungrateful  Spain, 
endeavor  to  prevail  upon  him  to  allow  them  to 
strike  off  his  fetters  when  they  had  once  set 
sail.  “No,”  answered  the  admiral,  “my  sover¬ 
eigns  have  written  to  me  that  I  must  submit  to 
Bobadilla.  It  is  in  their  names  that  I  have  been 
loaded  with  chains  ;  I  will  wear  them  until  they 
shall  themselves  unloose  me,  and  I  will  preserve 
them  afterwards,”  he  added  with  a  bitter  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  innocence  and  services,  “  as  a 
memorial  of  the  recompense  awarded  to  my  toils 
by  men.”  This  promise  was  faithfully  remem¬ 
bered  by  Columbus,  who  always  kept  these  chains 
hung  up  before  him  wherever  he  dwelt,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  by  his  last  'will  and  testament  to  be 
enclosed  with  his  dead'  body  in  his  coffin. 

The  hearts  of  all  in  Spain,  however  great  may 
have  been  their  prejudices  against  the  admiral, 
swelled  with  indignation  at  beholding  the  old 
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man  who  had  achieved  so  much  for  their  country 
thus  unworthily  oppressed,  and  Isabella,  bursting 
into  tears  at  the  sight,  ordered  the  fetters  to  be 
replaced  by  costly  robes  and  his  gaolers  by  an 
honorable  escort.  She  and  Ferdinand  refused 
even  to  inquire  into  the  crimes  with  which  he 
was  charged,  and  Ovando,  another  governor,  was 
sent  out  to  supplant  Bobadilla. 

The  untiring  spirit  of  Columbus  could  not  rest, 
however,  and  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India 
by  the  way  of  Good  Hope,  made  at  this  time  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  once  more  roused 
him  to  a  noble  emulation,  and  he  besought  and 
obtained  from  Ferdinand  the  command  of  a 
fourth  expedition  to  the  West.  It  was  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1502,  that  Columbus  set  sail  on  this 
his  last  voyage  to  America,  his  desire  still  being 
to  discover  a  new  passage  towards  the  East. 
When  near  Hispaniola,  a  violent  tempest  so 
shattered  his  fleet  that  he  became  anxious  to 
put  in  there  for  shelter  and  the  repair  of  his 
ships  ;  but  although  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
court,  Ovando  refused  to  allow  a  refuge  in  the 
port  of  Hispaniola  to  the  man  who  had  discov¬ 
ered  it.  Columbus  then  made  for  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  finding  himself  still  unsuccessful 
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in  discovering  the  route  he  had  so  long  dreamed 
of,  cast  anchor  near  the  continent.  Whilst  here 
he  suffered  greatly  from  various  causes,  threat¬ 
ened  by  famine,  shipwreck,  and  rebellion  amongst 
his  crew ;  and  on  once  more  setting  sail  for  His¬ 
paniola,  the  winds  and  the  sea  combined  to  per¬ 
secute  him,  and  drove  him  back  upon  Jamaica, 
where  his  ship  was  wrecked  and  his  men  muti¬ 
nied  against  him.  His  only  hope  now  was  in 
succor  from  Hispaniola,  and  Diego  Mendez,  a 
noble  young  officer  of  the  fleet,  was  the  only 
man  found  venturous  enough  to  attempt  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  fifty  sea  leagues  thither  in  a  canoe  formed 
of  a  hollow  trunk  and  guided  only  by  the  oar 
This  young  man,  favored  by  Providence,  however, 
crossed  the  stormy  waves  in  safety,  and  going 
through  the  island,  arrived,  after  countless  perils 
and  adventures,  at  the  house  of  Ovando,  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  to  whom  he  related  the  perishing  condition 
of  Columbus.  Days,  and  even  months,  were 
nevertheless  suffered  to  pass  away  before  a  ship 
was  sent  to  his  assistance,  during  which  the  sick 
admiral,  deserted,  and  his  life  threatened  by  al¬ 
most  all  his  men,  had  suffered  unheard-of  trials. 
Sixteen  months  of  shipwreck  had  he  endured  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  shore  which  had  appeared  to 
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him  so  bright  and  beautiful  when  first  he  landed 
on  its  sands.  Now  all  seemed  to  him  a  desert  , 
his  own  possessions  were  reft  from  him  ;  he  was 
excluded  from  all  influence  in  the  government ; 
his  enemies  were  in  power,  and  his  few  friends 
persecuted  for  their  fidelity ;  his  generous  In¬ 
dians  were  scattered  and  dead  ;  and  after  a  short 
residence  at  the  house  of  Ovando,  he  returned 
poor,  heart-broken  and  almost  dying  to  Seville. 
His  own  treasures  having  thus  passed  into  other 
hands,  Columbus,  the  possessor  of  so  many  isles 
and  continents,  had  not  even  a  roof  to  shelter 
him.  “  If  I  am  hungry  or  weary,”  he  wrote  to 
his  son,  “  I  must  seek  refuge  in  an  inn  ;  and  often 
I  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  my  refresh¬ 
ment.”  But  his  own  misfortunes  were  more  tol¬ 
erable  to  him  than  those  of  his  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  whose  ruin  was  involved  in  his,  and  he 
besought  the  king  and  queen  in  their  behalf. 
But  Ferdinand  had  still  his  ears  open  to  the  false 
accusers  who  were  ever  ready  to  malign  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  although  the  favor  of  Isabella  had  never 
failed  him,  she  now  was  near  her  end.  “  I  have 
served  your  Majesties,”  he  wrote,  “with  as  much 
zeal  and  constancy  as  if  I  had  been  seeking  after 
Paradise,  and  if  I  have  fallen  short  in  anything 
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it  is  because  my  mind  and  strength  were  unequal 
to  the  effort.” 

Queen  Isabella  died  soon  after  this,  and  her 
death  was  the  termination  of  all  earthly  hope  for 
Columbus.  He  thus  wrote  on  this  occasion  to 
his  son  Diego : — “  O  my  son,  let  this  be  a  lesson 
to  thee  as  regards  thy  present  duty.  The  first 
thing  is  to  recommend  the  soul  of  our  sovereign 
the  queen  piously  and  affectionately  to  God. 
She  was  so  good  and  so  holy  that  we  may  rest 
assured  of  her  eternal  happiness,  and  that  she  is 
sheltered  now  from  all  the  cares  and  tribulations 
of  this  world  in  the  bosom  of  God.  The  next 
thing  I  recommend  you  to  do  is,  to  watch  and 
labor  with  all  your  strength  for  the  service  of  the 
king ;  he  is  the  chief  of  Christianity.  Remem¬ 
ber,  as  regards  him,  that  when  the  head  suffers, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  It  is  the  duty  of 
all  to  pray  for  the  comfort  and  preservation  of  his 
life,  but  it  is  ours  in  an  especial  manner,  since  we 
are  his  servants.”  So  loyal  and  so  devoted  was 
the  heart  of  Columbus  t-o  his  king,  even  in  the 
very  extremity  of  his  misfortunes.  Unhappily, 
Ferdinand,  never  very  favorably  disposed  towards 
him,  failed  to  the  end  to  appreciate  this  noble 
heart. 
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Unable  to  leave  Seville  through  his  poverty 
and  mhrm  health,  Columbus  sent  his  brother 
Bartholomew  to  court  to  plead  for  justice,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  As  soon  as  the  warmer  weather  of 
spring  permitted  it,  he  went  at  length  himself  to 
Segovia  ;  but  his  presence  there  appeared  to  the 
king  importunate,  and  his  indigence  was  a  keen 
though  tacit  reproach.  Commissioners  were, 
indeed,  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  the  degree  of  justice  with  which  he  claimed 
the  restitution  of  his  property  and  privileges; 
but  although  they  found  no  reason  to  deny  his 
rights,  they  wasted  his  patience  by  their  delays. 
His  life,  too,  was  wasting  away.  Anxiety,  and 
the  dread  he  felt  of  leaving  his  son  and  brother 
unprovided  for,  aggravated  his  bodily  sufferings. 
«  Your  Majesty,”  he  wrote  from  his  sick-bed  to  the 
king,  “  conceives  it  inexpedient  to  fulfil  the  prom¬ 
ises  which  I  received  from  you,  and  from  the 
Queen  who  is  now  in  glory.  To  struggle  against 
your  will  would  be  to  wrestle  with  the  wind.  I 
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have  done  my  duty ;  may  God,  who  has  ever 
shown  me  mercy,  order  the  rest  according  to  his 
divine  justice!”  But  it  was  his  life,  rather  than 
his  quenchless  spirit,  even  then,  that  was  sinking 
under  him.  His  brother  Bartholomew,  and  ms 
son  Diego,  were  at  that  very  time  absent.  a+ 
his  instance,  to  implore  aid  from  Queen  Juana. 
Isabella’s  daughter,  who  was  returning  from 
Flanders  to  Castile.  Physical  suffering,  mentai 
anguish  and  the  knowledge  that  his  life  was 
about  to  be  cut  short  before  he  could  hone  to 
see  himself  justified  ;  the  triumphs  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  at  court,  the  courtiers’  derision,  bis  prince's 
coldness,  and  the  foreshadowing  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  death,  with  the  loneliness  in  which  the 
absence  of  his  son  and  brother  left  him,  in  an 
ungrateful  or  forgetful  town  ;  the  recollections  of 
a  life  spent,  the  one  half  in  expectation  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  destiny,  the  other  in  deploring  the  unhap¬ 
piness  of  genius  ;  and,  doubtless  also,  tender 
pity  for  that  innocent  and  happy  race  of  Indians 
whom  he  had  found  freehand  childlike  in  their 
garden  of  delights,  and  had  left  as  slaves,  de¬ 
spoiled  and  profaned  in  the  hands  of  their  op¬ 
pressors;  the  thought  of  his  brothers  without 
provision,  his  son  without  a  heritage,  and  the  un- 
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certain  fate  of  his  own  memory  amongst  future 
generations ;  the  hidden  agony  of  genius  despised ; 
— all  this,  all  these  tribulations  of  limbs  and  mind, 
of  body  and  soul,  of  past,  of  present  and  of  future, 
weighed  in  one  bitter  moment  on  the  aged  man, 
abandoned  in  his  chamber  at  Segovia,  during  the 
absence  of  his  son  and  brother.  He  requested 
one  of  his  attendants,  the  old  and  last  companion 
of  his  voyages,  his  glory  and  his  misery,  to  bring 
to  his  bedside  a  little  breviary,  given  him  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  those  days  when  sover¬ 
eigns  recognized  him  as  one  amongst  themselves. 
He  then  wrote  his  last  will,  with  feeble  hand, 
upon  a  page  of  this  book,  to  which  he  attributed 
the  virtue  of  divine  consecration.  What  a  strange 
sight  for  this  old  follower,  to  see  his  aged  master, 
abandoned  by  the  world,  and  stretched  upon  a 
bed  of  poverty  in  a  borrowed  house  in  Segovia, 
yet  distributing,  in  his  will,  seas,  hemispheres 
and  islands,  continents,  nations,  empires  !  His 
son  Diego  he  made  his  chief  heir.  “  I  beseech 
my  sovereigns  and  their  successors,”  wrote  Col- 
.  umbus,  “  to  uphold  forever  this  my  last  will  in 
the  distribution  of  my  rights,  my  goods  and  my 
offices — I  who,  although  born  at  Genoa,  came  to 
serve  them  at  Castile,  and  who  have  discovered 
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in  the  West,  mainland,  islands  and  the  Indies. 
My  son  shall  hold  my  office  of  admiral  on  that 
part  of  the  ocean  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from 
one  pole  to  the  other.”  Passing  thence  to  the  use 
of  the  revenues  secured  to  him  by  his  treat) 
with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  old  man  distrib 
uted  the  millions  which  of  right  were  his,  both 
wisely  and  liberally  between  his  son  and  brothei 
Bartholomew.  Then,  turning  back  towards  that 
native  land  which  no  adopted  country  can  ever 
blot  out  from  the  heart  of  man,  his  soul  yearned 
over  that  city  of  Genoa,  wherein  the  home  of  his 
fathers  had  already  crumbled  at  the  touch  of  time, 
but  where  there  still  dwelt  some  distant  relative, 
like  an  old  root  clinging  to  the  soil  when  the  for¬ 
est  trunk  has  been  levelled,  and  he  wrote  thus  : 
“  I  desire  my  son  Diego  always  to  maintain  in 
the  city  of  Genoa  one  member  of  our  family,  who 
shall  reside  there  with  his  wife,  and  to  see  that 
the  allowance  made  to  him  is  liberal,  that  he  may 
live  in  a  style  beseeming  one  who  is  allied  to  us. 
I  desire  that  this  relation;' retain  his  property  and 
citizenship  in  that  town,  for  it  was  there  that  I 
was  born,  and  it  was  thence  I  came.” 

“May  my  son,”  he  added,  with  that  chivalric 
sentiment  of  vassalage  and  fealty  to  the  sover- 
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eign,  which  was  the  second  religion  of  those 
times,  “  may  my  son,  in  memory  of  me,  serve  the 
king,  the  queen  and  their  successors,  even  to 
the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  life,  since,  next  to  God, 
it  was  they  who  supplied  me  with  the  means  of 
making  my  discoveries.” 

“It  is  true,”  he  went  on  in  a  tone  of  involun¬ 
tary  bitterness,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  half- 
stifled  reproach  from  the  depths  of  memory, 
“  that  I  came  from  a  long  distance  to  make  an 
offering  of  them,  and  that  a  tedious  length  of 
time  passed  over  ere  any  credit  was  given  to  the 
gift  I  brought  their  Majesties  ;  but  that  was  only 
natural,  for  it  was  a  mystery  to  all  the  world,  and 
could  only  be  regarded  at  first  incredulously. 
For  that  very  reason  I  ought  to  share  my  tri¬ 
umphs  with  those  sovereigns  who  were  the  first 
to  trust  my  word.”  His  last  testament  contained 
also  many  legacies  for  the  foundation  of  different 
churches,  and  he  made  provision  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  great  design  which  had  always  haunted 
his  imagination.  This  was  the  deliverance  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  His  ambition  had  long  been  to 
undertake  a  new  crusade  ;  but  unable  himself 
to  raise  the  conquering  cross,  he  directed  that  a 
part  of  his  revenues  should  be  annually  reserved 
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in  St.  George’s  bank  at  Genoa,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  cherished  design,  and  that  it  should  there 
accumulate  until  a  sufficient  sum  was  raised  to 
fit  out  an  army  of  crusaders.  He  also  solemnly 
bound  his  heirs  to  interest  themselves  personally 
in  the  success  of  this  pious  enterprise. 

Columbus  having  thus  scrupulously  acquitted 
himself  of  all  earthly  duties,  turned  his  mind  en¬ 
tirely  towards  God,  humbly  confessing  his  sins, 
and  receiving  the  holy  viaticum.  His  last  mo¬ 
ments  bore  witness  of  the  most  fervent  piety, 
and  that  resignation  and  enthusiasm,  for  which 
he  had  been  so  remarkable  during  life,  did  not 
fail  him  in  the  hour  of  death.  He  had  always 
felt  himself  peculiarly  under  the  hand  of  God,  as 
his  instrument  and  minister,  and  whilst  submit¬ 
ting  meekly  to  the  law  of  nature,  he  felt  himself 
upheld  by  God,  to  whom  he  had  ever  looked 
from  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  and  reverses,  and 
whom  he  now  more  clearly  saw  in  the  moment 
of  his  dissolution.  He  was  at  once  absorbed  by 
the  deepest  repentance  for  his  sins,  and  by  the 
glorious  hope  of  his  double  immortality.  A  true 
poet  by  nature,  as  we  have  seen  by  his  language 
and  writings,  he  clothed  the  last  aspirations  of 
his  soul  and  the  dying  murmurs  of  his  lips  in  the 
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sacred  poesy  of  the  inspired  Psalmist.  “  In 
manus  tuas,  Domine,  cominendo  spiritum  meum 
were  his  last  words.  As  he  had  been  a  faithful 
servant,  satisfied  that  his  work  was  now  accom¬ 
plished,  he  thus  took  leave  of  the  visible  world 
his  genius  had  sc  much  enlarged,  to  enter  upon 
the  world  unseen,  there  to  take  possession  of  the 
immeasurable  expanse  of  the  infinite  uaiverse. 

The  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  age  and  of  his 
sovereign  expired  with  the  last  sigh  of  the  gen¬ 
ius  who  had  been  their  victim.  The  contempo¬ 
raries  of  great  men  seem  compelled  to  expiate 
towards  the  dead  the  persecutions  they  have 
heaped  upon  the  living.  A  royal  funeral  was 
prepared  for  Columbus.  His  body,  and  after¬ 
wards  that  of  his  son,  after  lying  beneath  many 
funeral  monuments  in  different  Spanish  cathe¬ 
drals,  were  taken  to  Hispaniola,  and  there  buried, 
according  to  their  wishes,  as  conquerors  in  the 
land  of  their  conquest.  They  now  repose  in 
Cuba.  But  by  a  remarkable  providence  of  God, 
or  by  the  ungrateful  wilfulness  of  men,  out  of  all 
the  American  territories  which  have  disputed  the 
honor  of  keeping  his  ashes  not  one  has  borne 
his  name. 


N.B. —  The  foregoing  sketch  has.  been  taken  chiefly 
from  the  spirited  “  Biography  of  Columbus, " 
which  appeared  in  the  “  Civilisateurf  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  work  by  Lamartine. 
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